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Art. I. Ledc¥ares. on Rberorie'and Belles Lertres, By Hugh Blair, 


 D. D.. one of the Minitters of the High Church, and Protetior 


of Khetoric-and Belles Lettres in the Univerity of !dinbarga. 
In two Volumes, gto. ‘11. 16s, Boards. Cadell, 
| [Concluded from our laft Number} | 
"HILE Dr. Blair treats of eloquence, he fets ‘hims 
felf formally to exhibit portraits of Demofthenes 
and Cicero; and it mutt be confefled, that he has been 
able to throw together their diftinctive peculiarities with a | 
commendable accuracy. It appears, however, that he has 
executed this tafk rather from the writings of the critics, 
than:from a careful examination of the works of thefe ora- 
tors. Of Cicero, for example, he has faid, that * he is 
* always full and flowing, never abrupt.’ In oppofition to 
this, we can affirm without any danger of being contradi&- 
ed, that the Roman orator is.often rapid and abrupt to an 
uncommon degree. His fpeeches againft: Antony afford in- 
ftances of this truth, which are fo itriking and remarkable; 
that they could not poflibly efcape the attention of any-per- 
fon who had perufed them. Of Demofthenes, the charac- 
teriftical feature according to Dr. Blair, is vehemence. But 
vehemence has a reference chiefly to the mainer or expref- 
fion ; and the commanding circumftance ‘in the eloquence 
of Demofthenes, is the forceand clofenefs of his reafoning. 
The conclufion, however, of our Author, that Demoi: 
thenes is, upon the whole, preferable to Cicero, is agreeable 
to the decifion of the generality of the critical writers both 
of England and France. And Dr. Blair feems to*have been 


immediately direéted in his judgment by the Archbithop of 


Cambray, in that Author’s reflexions on Rhetoric and 
Poctry. ° 


Exc. Rev. Vol. II. Aug. 1783 E | From 
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From the confideration of eloquence in general, Jr. 
Blair proceeds to take a view of the eloquence of popular 
affemblies. After giving fome remarks on the eloquence of 
the bar, he exhibits an analyfis of Cicero’s oration for 
Cluentius. This example or illuftration is, doubtlefs, a 
proper one; but, while on this occafion he does juftice to 
Cicero, we could have wifhed, that he had paid a due at- 
tention to the eloquence of the bar in modern nations. If 
we are not deceived, there have been eloquent barrifters in 
France, in England, and in Scotland; and to have alluded 
to them was not only proper in itfelf, but the exprefs duty 
of the Author. 

The fact appears to be, that Dr. Blair was eager to leave 
the bar to examine the eloquence of the pulpit. Upon this 
head, indeed, he is very full. It is a favourite fubje&t with 
him ; and he has colleéted upon it many obfervations which 
are pertinent and ufeful. Butthe extreme length in which he 
indulges himfelf in this divifion of his performance, is cer- 
tainly highly improper. For it bears no proportion to the 


narrow limits which he affigns, to topics of higher and [| 


more wniverfal importance. Thus upon hiftorical compo- 
fition he is comparatively fo brief, that the Reader is dif- 
pleafed and furprized. ‘This impropriety is an evident vio- 
lation of good tafte and good writing; and reminds us of 
the architect, who would plan a ftable, that would exceed 
in magnificence the manfion houfe with which it was to be 
eonnected. 

Nor can we agree with the Author, when in this part of 
his work, he gives to France the preference in the eloquence 
of the pulpit over England. Wecould here even combat 
him upon his own principles. For the very reafons,. for 
which he beftows on Demofthenes the fuperiority to Cicero, 
may be employed againit him. The French preachers were 
orators who are pleafing and agreeable like Cicero. But 
thofe of England are ftrong and perfuafive like Demott- 
henes. Upon the fide of England there are deep thought, 
orderly arrangement, and conviction. On the fide of France 
there are prettinefs, pertnefs, declamation, and fometimes 
pomp. This, we believe, will in general be allowed, to 
be a juft reprefentation of the matter; and why the Author 
fhould here depart from principles he had ufed with pro- 
priety on a former occafion, we know not, unlefs he meant 
to derogate from the honour of the Englifh nation; a cir- 
cumftance which we muft own, feems to be probable, and 
- oenh we fhall have occafion to allude again in the 
equel. 

Having difcuffed the eloquence of the pulpit, the Author 
throws 
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throws out fome reflexions upon the parts, and the delivery 
ofa regular difcourfe or oration. He then enters on the 
methods or means of improving in eloquence ; and here it 
is proper that we offer an extract from his obfervations. 

¢‘ Next to moral qualifications, what, in the fecond place, is 
moft neceflary to an Orator, is a fund of knowledge. Much is this in- 
culcated by Fe and Quinétilian: ** Quod omnibus difciplinis 
** et artibus debet effe inftructus Orator.” By which they mean, 
that he ought to have what we call, a Liberal Education ; and to 
be formed by a regular ftudy of philofophy, and the polite arts, 
We mutt not forget that, 

Scribendi recte, fapere eft & principium & fons. 

Good fenfe and knowledge, are the foundation of all good fpeaking. 
There is no art that can teach one to be eloquent, in any iphere, 
without a fufficient acquaintance with what belongs to that fphere ; 
or if there were an Art that made fuch preteniions, it would be mere 
quackery, like the pretenfions of the Sophiits of old, to teach their 
difciples to fpeak for and againft every fubject; and would be de- 
fervedly exploded by all wife men. Attention to Style, to Compo- 
fition, and all the Arts of Speech, can only affift an Orator in tet- 
ting off, toadvantage, the ftock of materials which he poflefies ; 
but the ftock, the materials themfelves, muft be brought from other 

uarters than from Rhetoric. He whois to plead at the Bar, mutt 
make himfelf thoroughly matter of the knowledge of the Law; of 
all the learning and experience thatcan be ufeful in his profetfon, 
for fupporting a caufe, or convincing a Judge. He whois to {peak 
from the Pulpit, mutt apply himfelf cloiely to the ftudy of divinity, 
of practical religion, of morals, of human nature; that he may be 
rich in all the topics, both of inftruction and of perfuation. He 
who would fit himéelt for being a Member of the Supreme Council 
of the Nation, or of any Public Affembly, mutt be thoroughly ac- 
— with the bufinefs that belongs to fuch aflembly ; he mutt 

udy the forms of Court, the courfe of procedure; and mutt attend 
minutely to all the facts that may be the fubject of qucilion or de- 
liberation. 

* Besives the knowledge that properly belongs to that profeffion 
to which he addicts himfelf, a Public Speaker, if ever he expects to 
beeminent, muft make himfelf acquainted, as far as his neceflary 
occupations allow, with the general circle of polite literature. The 
ftudy of Poetry may be ufeful to him, on many occations, for em- 
bellifhing his Style, for fuggefting lively images, or agrecable al- 
lutions. The ftudy of hiftory may be ftill more ufeful to him ; as 
the knowledge of facts, of eminent characters, and of the courte of 
human affairs, finds place on many occafions*, There are few 





* * Imprimis verd, abundare debet Orator exemplorum copie, 
“cum veterum, tum etiam novorum ; adeo ut non modo quz cone 
* icripta funt hittoriis, aut Sermonibus velut per manus tradiza, 
“ queque quotidie aguntur, debeat néfle; verim ne ea quidem 
** quz a clarioribus poétis funt ficta negligere.” 

Quincrt. I. xii. Cap. 4. 
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great oceafions of Public Speaking, in which one will not derive 
ailittance from cultivated tat ite, and extenfive knowledge. They 
will often yield: him materials for proper ornament ; fometimes, tox 
argument and real ufe. Ade ‘ficiency of knowledze, even in fubjects 
that belong not dire¢tly to his own profeflion, will expofe bim to 
many di ifad vantages, and give better qualified rivals a great fupe- 


fiority over him. 


‘ ALLow meto recommend, in the third place, not only the ate 


fainment of uleful knowledge, but a habit of application and in- 
duftry, Without this, it is impoffible to excel in any thing. We 
mutt not imagine, that itis by a fort of muthroom growth, chat one 
can rife to be a diftinguiflied Pleader, or Preacher, or Speaker in 
any Affenbly. It is not by ftarts of application, or by a few years 
preparation of ftudy afterwards difcontinued, that eminence can be 
attained. No; it can be attained only by means of regular indul- 
try, grown up into a habit, and ready to be exerted on every oc- 
cafion that calls for induttry. This is the fixed law of our nature ; 
and he mutt have a very high opinion of his own genius indeed, that 
can believe himfelf an exception to it. A very wife law of our 
nature it is; forinduftry is, in truth, the great “ Condimentum,” 
the feafoning ot ev ery pleafure ; ; without w rhich life is doomed to 
languifh. Nothir g 18 fo great gn encmy both to honourable atiain- 
ments, and to the real, to : the brifk, and {pirited enjoyment of life, 
‘as that relaxed ftate:of mind which arifes from in rdolence and difiipa- 
tion. One that is deftined to excel in any art, efpecially in the arts 


of Speaking and Writing, will be known by this more than by any [ 
other mark whatever, an enthufiaim for that art; 3 an enthutiafm, [ 
which, firing his mind with the object he has in view, will difpoie 
him to relifh every labour which the means require. It was. this, | 
that characterifed the great men of antiquity ; it is this, which mutt} 


diftinguith the Moderns who would tread in their fieps. This ho- 
nourable enthuiiaim, it is highly neceflary for fuch as are ftudying 
Oratory to cultivate. If youth wants it, manhood will flag m- 
ierably. 

‘ Inthe fourth place, Attention to the beft models will SsenaeNo ote 

reatly towards improvement. Every one who fpeaks, or writes 
thould, indeed, endeavour to have fomewhat that is his San that 
is peculiar to himfelf, and that chara¢terifes his Compofition and 
Stvle. Sjavifh Imitation deprefles genius, or rather betrays the 


want of it. But withal, there is no Genius fo original, but may 


be profited and aflifted by the aid of, proper examples, in Style, 
Compofition, and Delivery. They always open fome new ideas; 


they ferve to enlarge and correct our own. They quicken the cui-| 


rent Y of thought, and excite emulation. 


© Mven, indeed, will depend upon the right choice of models 


which we purpofe to imitate ; and fuppofing them rightly chofen, 
a farther care is requifite, of not being feduced by a blind univerfa! 
admiration. For, ** decipit exem lar, vitiis imitabile.’” Even in 
the mott finifhed models we can elect, it mutt not be forgotten, 
that there are always fome things improper for imitation. We 
S 0 kd ftudy to acquire a juit conception of the peculiar characte: 

tic beauties of any Writer, or : Public Speaker, and imitate the‘ 
only. 
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only. One ought never to attach himfelf too clofely to any tingle 
model ; for he whio does fo, is almott fure of being fteduced inte a 
faulty and affected imitation. His bufinefs fhould be, to draw from 


_ feveral the proper iicas of perfection. Living examples ot Public 


Speaking, in any kind, it will not be expected that ‘I fhould here 
point out. Asto the Writers ancient and modern, from whom be- 
nefit may be derived in forming Compotition and Style, I have 
{poken fo much of them in former Leétures, that it is needlefs to 
repeat what I have faid of their virtues and detects. I own, it is to 
be regretted, that the Englifh Language, in which there is much 
good writing, turnifhes us, however, with but very few recorded 
examples of ‘eloquent Public Speaking. Among the French there 
are more. Saurin, Bourdaloue, Flechier, Maifillon, particularly 
the lait, are eminent forthe Kloquence of the Pulpit. But the mott 
nervous and fublime of all their Orators is Bofluer, the famous 
Bithop of Meaux ; in whofe Orai/oas Funebres, there is a very high 
{pirit of Oratory*. Some of Fontenelle’s Har: —— to the Irench 
Academy, are elegant and agreeabie. And at the Bar, the printed 
Pleadings of Cochin and D’Agueileau, are highly extolle d by the 
late French Critics. 

* Tuere is one obfervation which it is of importance to mike, 
concerning Imitation of the Style of any favourite Author, woen 
we would carry his Style into Public Speaking. We mutt attend 
to a very material diftinction, between written and f{poken Lan- 
guage. Thefe are, in truth, two different manners ot communi- 
cating ideas. A Book that is to be read, requires one fort of Style; 
aman that is to ipeak, mutt ule another. In books, we lock for 
correctnefs, precilion, all redundancies pruned, all repetitions a- 
voided, Language completely polithed. Speaking admits a more 
eafy copious Style, and lefs fettered by rule; repetitions may often 
be necefiary, parenthefes may fometimes be graceful; the fame 
thought mutt often be placed in different views ; as the hearers can 
catch it only from the mouth of the Speaker, and have not the ad- 
vantage, a3 in reading a book, of turning back again, and of dwel- 
ling on what they do not fully comprehend. Hence the Style of 
many good authors, would appear ftift, affected, and even obicure, 
it, by too clofe an imitation, we th puld transter “it to 2 Popular 
Oration. How aukward, for example, would Lord Shafcefbury’s 
fentences found, in the mouth of a Public Speaker ? Some kinds of 
Public Difcourfe, itis true, fuch as that of the Pulpit, where more 
exact preparation, and more ftudied Style are admitted, would bear 





* © The criticifm which M. Crevier, Author of eeares: 
Frangoife, paffes upon thefe Writers whom I have abovenamed, 
** Bofluet eft grande, mais inégal; Flechier eft plus eval, mails 
moins clevé,, & fouvent trop fleuri: Bourdaloue eft foltde & ju- 
dicieux, mais il neglige les graces legéres: Maffilon eft plus 
riche en images, mais moins fort en raifonnement. Je fouhaite 
donc, que l’orateur ne fe contente dans limitation d’un feul de 
ces modeles, mais qu’il tache de reunir en lui toutes leurs diffe- 
rentes vertus,”” Vol, 11. chap. deniere, 
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fach a manner better than others, which are expected to approach 
more to extemporaneous {peaking. But itill there is, in general, fo 
much difference between Speaking, and Compofition defigned only 
to be read, as fhould puard us againtt a clofe and injudicious i im! 


tation. 
* Some Authors there are, whofe manner of writing approaches 


nearer to the Style of Speaking than others ; and who, therefore, 
can be imitated with more fatety. In this clafs, among the Eng- 
lith authors, are Dean Swift, and Lord Bolingbroke. The Dean, 
throughout all his writings, in the midft of much correétnefs, main- 
tains theeafy natural manner of an unaftected Speaker 5 ; and this is 
one of his chief excellencies. Lord Bolingbroke’ s Style is more 

iplendid, and more declamatory than Dean Switt’s : but itill it is 
e Style of one who ipeaks, or rather who harangues. Indeed, all 
his Political Writings (for it 1s to them only, and not to his Phi- 
lofophical ones, that this obfervation can be applied) carry much 
more the appearance of one declaiming with warmth in a great Af- 
fembly, than of one writing in a clofet, in order to be read by 
others. They have all the copioufness, the fervour, the inculcating 
method that is allowable, and graceful in an Orator ; perhaps too 
much of it for a Writer; and it is to be regretted, as 1 have 
formerly obferved, that the matter contained in them, fhould have 
been fo trivial or fo falfe; for, from the manner and ftyle, con- 
fiderable advantage might be reaped. 

After having ftated what he confiders as the proper means 
of improving in eloquence, Dr. Blair affords a kind of com- 
= view of the merit of the ancients and the moderns. 

oileau and Mad. Dacier, Perrault, and La Motte, were 
open on this head to his infpeétion ; and Sir William Tem- 
ple and ‘Wotton, with other authors, were alfo at hand 
to have given him information. This fubie&, indeed, has 
been repeatedly canvaffed ; and he holds out upon it no new 
ideas. It may even be fufpected, that he has not taken the 
fulleft advantage of the {peculations of his predeceffors ; and 
this omiffion in a writer who can no where boaft of inven- 
tion, and whofe bufinefs 1 it was to carry an anxious atten- 
tion to other men’s writings, is the more unpardonable. 

Dr. Blair now enters upon hiftorical writing; a fubjet 
infinitely beautiful, but nice in its nature, and not perhaps 
to be completely underftood, except by thofe who have ac- 
tually diftinguifhed themfelves by hiftoric works. This is 
by far, the moft imperfect branch of the Le&tures of our 
‘Author. Here he is every where committing mittakes, 
both with regard to ancient and modern hiftorians. He al- 
lows that ¢ Livy had furely the moft ample field for difplay- 
‘ ing political knowledge, concerning the rife of the Roman 

* greatnefs, and the advantages or defects of their govern- 
‘ment.’ ‘ Yet,’ fays he, ‘ the inftruétion in thefe im- 


‘ portant articles, which he affords, is not confiderable.’ 
He 
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He adds that‘ Livy is by no means diftinguifhed for pro- 
‘ foundnefs or penetration.’ It is remarkable that the very 
reverfe of his cenfures is the truth. The details of Livy 
about the patricjans and the people, which occupy fo much 
the earlier parts of his hiftory, would have been infupport- 
able, if that great hiftorian had not intermingled philofophy 
and profoundnefs with his narration. To a penetrating 
seader, he conttantly points out the happy political confe- 

uences, which could not tail to refult from the conten- 
tions of the higher, and the lower ranks of the citizens, 
We fee, therefore, accordingly, that the liberties of Rome 
arofe out of thefe contentions. Now the refult of the ef- 
tablifhment of a free conttitution being equality, we per- 
ceive, inthis principle, the rifing grandeur of the Romans ; 
for it not only called upon every man who was able and 
eminent to diftinguifh himfelf, but furnifhed him with the 
opportunity of doing fo. To the variations in the political 
conftitution of the Romans, Livy is ever paying a remark- 
able attention ; and his fpeeches difplay a fagacity and penc- 
tration, which are moft inftruétive and uncommon. 

Concerning Plutarch, Dr. Biair has obferved, that * his 
matter is better than his manner.’ We muft acknowledze, 
that this remark appears to us in a ftrange light. The mat- 
ter of Plutarch is certainly very good upon the.whole; but 
jn common hands, it would have appeared with little ad- 
vantage. The charm in Plutarch is his manner; and it is 
thence, that he gives fuch an air of fincerity to his informa- 
tion that he inftantly fixes his Reader, who beftows upon 
him the moft unreferved confidence. We think that he is 
actually converfing with us; and while we are enamoured 
with his fimplicity, we not only go eafily along with the 
Author, but are tempted to applaud the Man, Where he 
falls of confequence into errors we freely forgive him; and 
from the engaging gracefulnefs of his manner, are perhaps 
difpofed to put a greater value on his matter than it merits. 
It is but too obvious, that our Author is but moderately ac- 
quainted with the learning of antiquity ; and it is to this 
caufe that we muft chiefly impute the miftakes Which we 
have juft cenfured. 

Itis obfervable, however, that even upon modern hif- 
torians his ftri€tures are generally ill founded. He affects 
to confider Voltaire as a great hiftorian ; but hiftory is per- 
haps the province in which that illuftrious man fhone leaf. 
His conftant affectation of wit and brilliancy, and the fre- 
quent levity of his manner, dilgrace the hifloric dignity. 
He is alfo very negligent with regard to his faéts; and his 
effay on the general hiftory of Europe, though written to 

F 4 pleafe, 
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pleafe, is by no means inftruétive, and difplays an endlefs 
variety of abfurdities. When he touches upon the man- 
ners and cuttoms of the middle times, he difcovers a frivo- 
lity, a want of penetration, and a deiperate boldnefs of af- 
fertion, thatdifguft and fatigue every Reader who is well in- 
formed and intelligent. 

Of Buchannan our Author does not f{cruple to affert, that 
* the feudal fyftem feems never to have entered into his 
* thoughts.’ Yet Buchannan aétually lived at a time, when 
the feudal fyitem was in full force over Scotland ; and there 
are many paflages in his hiftory, from which the genius of 
the feudal fyftem, might be very aptly illuftrated. In cha- 
racterifing this diftinguifhed author, he has alfo the fol- 
lowing paflage. ‘ Early, indeed, Scotland made fome fi- 
* gure by means of the celebrated Buchannan. He is an 
‘ elegant writer, claffical in his latinity, and agreeable both 
¢ in his narration and defcription.’ That Scotland made 
only /ome figure by means of ,Buchannan, is a compliment fo 
cold, that one would conceive, that Dr. Blair had fome 
title to defpife this fuperlative genius. It is known, and 
univerfally acknowledged, that the talents of Buchannan 
gave a i{plendour to Scotland, which was not equalled by 
the luftre of any contemporary author in any part of Eu- 
rope. With regard too to his elegance, his claffical lati- 
nity, and his agreeablenefs both in narration and defcrip- 
tion ; this will be allowed to be a criticifm fo general, that 
it may apply toa multitude of hittorians. It is not in this way 
that Buchannan fhould be chara&erized. Thefe are not his 
peculiarities. At the fame time that he is elegant, he com- 
municates an animation and {pirit to his narrative, which 
marks him out as fuperior to every modern hittorian who 
has compofed in the Latin language. The manner in 
which he appreciates and paints the virtues and the vices, 
is alloremarkable. His fpeeches too are fometimes admir- 
able; and he carefully avoids the prolixity of differtation,,. 
a rock ypon which the more modern hiftorians have fplit ; 
and his reflexions which are often deep, are happily inter- 
mingled in the itream of his relation. He has other peculi- 
aritics which it would be eafy for us to defcribe, but we 
have faid enough to illuftrate the impropriety of Dr. Blair’s 
ftrictures upon him. 

‘There is one general remark of our Author on hitto- 
rical writing, which we cannot pafs over in filence. ¢ Dur- 
‘ ingt along period,’ fays he, * Englith hiftorical authors 
* were little more than dull compilers ; till of late the di- 
* tinguifhed names of Hume, Robertion and Gibbon, have 
* raifed the Britith character, in this fpecies of writing, to 
‘ high 
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“ high reputation and dignity.’ The levity of this pafiage 
mut trike every difcerning Reader. We fhall be fo bold 
as to affirm, that England has been long very illuftrious for 
hifiorical writers of high eminence. This afiertion fo dia- 
metrically oppofite to our Author, may furprize him. It 
js therefore proper that we inform him, that my Lord 
Bacon has written the hiftory of Henry VII. with elo- 
quence, penetration, and dignity ; that my Lord Herbert has 
delineated the reign of Henry VII1. with precifion, force, 
and elegance ; and that Sir Walter Raleigh in his hiftory of 
the world, has diftinguifhed himfeif by the moft profound 
hiftorical refearch, and by the greateft vigour of hiftorical 
deicription. Were thefe men * little more than dull com- 

‘ pilers ?? Other inftances might be held out to our Author; 
and we cannot but wonder, that he fhould have negleéted 
all notice of the hiftorical eminence of Dr. Middleton, 
and of the late Lord Lyttelton; not to mention other au- 
thors both in England and Scotland who are now alive, and 
who have diftinguithed themfelves in the department of hif- 
tory. His commendation of Hume, Robertfon, and Gib- 
bon, is alfo by much too general; and if he was to name 
them at all, he ought to have been minute and particular. 
For the hifedics! {cepticifm of Hume, and his perpetual pa- 
negyric on prerogative, are not very fafhionable in the pre- 
fent times ; the character too of Robertfon, does not gain 
by inquiry and time; and Mr. Gibbon is too recent ahd 
new.a writer to be ‘confidered as fully eftablifhed in re- 
putation. 

After finifhing what he had to remark upon hiftorical wri- 
ting, Dr. Biair turns his attention to philofophical writing, 
dialogue, epiftolary writing, and fictitious hittory. Over 
thefe topics, he pafles with a rapidity which does not agree 
with the preceding divifions of his beok. Perhaps they 
were not fuited to his tafte; and indeed his remarks upon 
them are not by any means very ftriking. He proceeds to 
confider the origin and progrefs of poetry; and upon this 
head he is full. He has many ufeful obfervations on ver- 
fification ; and he treats particularly of paftoral, lyric, and 
defcriptive poetry. He then enters upon the poetry of the 
Hebrews, and conteffedly copies the opinions of Dr. 
Lowth. And from the clofe manner in which he follows the 
track of that ingenious author, we cannot infer that Dr. 
Blair, though a clergyman, has paid any {crupulous atten- 
tion to the language of the Hebrews. 

A more interefting career now opens itfelf to our Author. 
Weallude to the higher kinds of poctical writing, the Epic 
and the Dramatic ; and he has taken a great dea! of pains 
upon 
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upon this branch of his plan. After premifing fome generaf 


refle&tions, he inquires into the merits of Homer, Virgil, 
Lucan, Tafio, Camoens, Fenelon, Voltaire, and Milton. 
In his inquiry his guides were numerous; and his remarks 
are in general pertinent and judicious. But we thould ima- 
gine that Milton was entitled to a higher proportion of 
praife than is beftowed upon him; and this feems to con- 
firm an obfervation already hazarded by us, that he is fome- 
times difpofed to detraét from the genius of the Englith 
nation. 

His obfervations on tragedy and comedy conclude Dr, 
Blair’s courfe ; and tocommon readers they are inftru@ting. 


\ But the connoiffeurs in the drama will defiderate that ex- 


actuels of remark, that punétilious tafte, that nice difcrimi- 
nation of paffion and manners, and that accurate examina- 
tion of human life, which are necefflary to inquirers into this 
{pecies of poetical exertion. 

Such is the outline of the work before us; and in pour- 
traying it, we are forry that any obfervations fhould have 
been neceflary upon our part, which are unfavourable to its 
execution. But truth and juftice are due from us to the 
public. If we furvey our Author in a general view, he ap- 
pears in his beft light. His intentions are good ; his dili- 
gence is moft commendable; and he has colleéted a great 

mafs of excellent materials. It is upon a critical difcrimi- 
nation, that he is to juffer. His knowledge, though often 
exact is never profound; he is not qualified to fupport any 
long chain of reafoning; and while he is deficient in phi- 
lofophy, it cannot be pronounced of him, that he is in- 
titled to the honour of originality. This honour, how- 
ever, he arrogates to himfelf, and with a freedom*, 
that is rather: pertinacious. In our fincere opinion, he 

ought to have been contented with the praife of labour. 
The glory of genius does not belong to him. It is notwith- 
ftanding, a confequence of his pretenfions to originality, 
that in general he has negleéted to refer to his authorities ; 
but this artifice cannot deceive; and he ought to have been 
fuperior to it. His work is a tiffue which is valuable on 
many accounts; but neither the cloth, nor the gold, nor the 
filver are his own. He is a pioneer, not an inventor, a 
fervant, not a matter; and in the character that belongs to 
him, and with the qualifications which he poffeffes, he has 
done much, and is worthy of applaufe. His induftry is 
great, and from Rhetoric and the Belles Letters he removes 
much rubbifh, and many obftruétions. 

Of his performance it is a general and very confiderable 





* See his Pretace. 
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defeét that it is given under the form of le€tures. This ap- 
pearance is very ungracious. Men of fenfe and of the 
world do not choofe to be /efured by a writer like our Au- 
thor, upon topicks which are familiar to them; and upon 
which they are more verfant than him. In a work offered to 
the public at large, the air of prelcction is moft improper. 
It prefents the idea of a pedagogue haranguing to boys. 
There is another general obfervation which applies to Dr. 
Blair; and which we would have abfitained from laying be- 
fore the public, if it were not our duty to take a particular 
notice of it. While he delivered his lectures to the Caledo- 
nian youth, he was exceedingly folicitous to make attacks 
u cate reputation of Dr. Johnfon ; and in a great variety 
of inftances his reprobation of that writer was uncommonly 
violent and acrimonious. He even proceeded io far as to 
read a paper in imitation of his manner, in which he was 
ambitious to carry a parody of him to the mott ridiculous 
length. From the circulation of his le€tures in manufcript, 
as well as from the accounts of his pupils,,thefe circum- 
ftances are eftablifhed beyond the poffibility of a doubt; yet 
in the work before us his compliments to Dr. Johnfon are 
very frequent, and not only polite, but lavifh. Hehas fup- 
prefied with defign his real opinion of this writer; and in 
the place of criticifm and cenfure hgs fubftituted enco- 


minum and panegyrick *. 


This 


* The following are {pecimens from Dr. Blair’s real leétures as 
he delivered them, of his opinion of Dr. Samuel Johnfon as a 
writer. 

* A fondnefs for this antithefis has betrayed many authors into 2 
‘ very bad way of writing, by a ftudied affectation running through 
‘the whole of their compofitions. This is the cafe with the author 
* of the Ramblers, as we fhall have occafion afterwards to obferve.’ 

Leéture rith. 

Dr. Blair concludes the character of Shaftefbury in the following 
manner. * Such an agreeable writer is apt to miflead others. This 
‘is examplified in Mr. Blackwell, author of the life of Homer, 
* Letters on Mythology, and the Court of Auguitus. He is a man 
‘ of learning, but infected with an artificial glare, and carried away 
* by the Shaftefburean manner. Not very different is the author of 
‘the Ramblers. In thefe papers we have many ingenious eflays, 
‘and good morals are inculeated. But the ftyle figured, very co- 
* pious and fmooth, is much deformed by affectation. Great care 





‘fis taken in rounding every period. For that purpofe the author 


* has introduced many latin words, fuch as falubrity, inanity, cogita- 
‘tion, He is full of monotonies and ftudied antitheles, and copies 
‘after Ifocrates, who is not reckoned a proper model by good 
* judges of antiquity.’ Lecture 18th. 

Dr. 
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This condu& is not only ftrange in itfelf, but expofed tof 


an interpretation that cannot redound to the honour of our 
Author. Befide the fufpicion which it opens againft the 
rectitude of his opinions in general, it is an inftance of lite. 


tary cowardice, for which no apology can be offered. What 


indeed, renders this behaviour the more reprehenfible, is 
the circumftance, that while he beftows high praife on Dr, 
Johnion, which he does not credit, he is fo partial and mean, 
as not to mention Dr. Smollet, but in order to cenfure him, 


We are, indeed, fenfible that Dr. Beattie has fallen into the § 


fame error; and while we are at a lofs to account for this 
cruelty to the Author of Roderick Random, it is natural 
to believe that it would not have been exercifed, if he had 
been ftill alive. Jor in that cafe he would have been able to 
have acted in his defence. Weare old enough to remember 
the favour which that unfortunate man was happy to 
fhow to his countrymen; and we know, at this mo- 
ment the celebrity which he enjoys in England. The 
variety of his abilities, ‘his natural difcernment, his 
knowledge of the world, the fertility of his imagination, 
his wit, and his humour, drew to him an. attention, 
which the more confined capacities of Dr. Beattie and Dr. 

lair Can never hope to conimand. And it is probable, 
that his name will be remembered with refpect and grati- 
tude by the public, at a period when thofe of his detraétors 
will be utterly forgotten. When men addrefs themfelves to 





Dr. Blair quotes the following paragraph of the 411th No. of 
the Spectator. 

‘ There are, indeed, but very few, who know how to be idle and 
‘innocent, or have a relifh of any pleafures that are not criminal ; 
‘every diverfion they take 1s at the expence of fome one virtue or 
‘another, and their very firft ep out of bufinefs is into vice and 
* folly.” He thenadds, | 

‘Here again the ityle of Mr. Addifon breaks forth in its full 

‘glory. ‘The language is proper and perfpicuous, and the period 
‘neat, finely turned and harmonious. aie there is not a more 
* finithed fentence in the Englifh language. How different from 
‘that affectation which diftinguifhes the Ramblers. In delivering 
‘ this fentiment, Dr. Johnfon would have faid, ‘* There are indeed 
** very tew who know how to join the relaxation of idlenefs with 
“the falubrity of innocence, or have a relifh for any pleafures 
*‘ which are not tainted with the pollutions of guilt. Every diver- 
** fion they take, is either at the expence of fome virtue impaired, 
** or evil habit acquired, and their firft ftep out of the regions of 
Ae butinefs, is into the perturbation of vice or vacuity of folly.’ 

Leéture zoth. 

Taken from a manufcript copy of Dr. Blair’s Lectures in the poffefion 
of one of bis pupils, 
the 
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the world, they ought as much as poffible to diveft them- 
felves of their prejudices ; and it will be always found that 
their renown and fame will be conftantly in proportion to 
the honeft impartiality with which they exercile their 
talents. 

It is now our province to turn our attention to the com- 
pofition and the language of our Author. From the na- 
ture of his itudies, ‘it was to have been expected, that Dr. 
Blair would have diftinguifhed himfelf in no common de- 
greeasacompofer But this is not thecafe. It is true, 
indeed, that in general, he has attained to perfpicuity, which 
is one of the leading requifites of ftyle. It is not true, how- 
ever, that he is uniformly elegant. His manner is diffufe 
and feeble: he is often incorrect and ungrammatical: his 
example and his precept are frequently at variance: and he 
exhibits no inftance of that elevation and force, which 1s 
the genuine charatteriitic of genius. Thefe ftrictures de- 
ferve to be illuftrated ; and we fhail therefore fubjoin a fhort 
was of the defects of his compofition and language. 

‘ When entering upon the fubjeét, I may be allowed 
on this occafion, to fuggeit a few thoughts concerning the 
* importance and advantages of fuch ftudies, and the rank 
* they are intitled to poffe/s in academical education.’ 

It is obvious that the words * On this occafion.’ are fu- 
perfluous. For the occafion he means was his entrance 
upon the fubje&. Nor is this the only fault of the fentence. 
The expreffion to poffe/s a rank is imoroper. It would have 
been better if the Author had faid * the rank they are inti- 
, ne to hold or to occu 

* Of thofe who perufe the following Lectures, fome, 
' by the profeffion to which they eddie? themfelves, or ih 
* confequence of their prevailing ‘inclination, may have the 
* view of being employed in compofition, or in public 
* fpeaking.’ 

The word addi is never ufed with propriety in a good 
fenfe. We can fay that a perfon is addiéfed to vice; but to 
talk of being addiéfed to virtue, or to a profeffion, is a mode 
of {peech that is harfh and unufual. 

3. § They are the ardent fentiments of honour, virtue, 
‘Magnanimity, and public fpirit, that only can kindle that 
fire of genius, and call up into the mind thofe high ideas, 
which attraét the admiration of ages ; and if this Spirit be 
_ neceflary to produce the moft diftinguifhed efforts of elo- 
“quence, it muft be neceffary alfo to our relifhing them w ih 
* proper tafte and feeling.’ 

This is an unhappy fentence. The word They has no 
natural nominative or object. By an ungrammatical, and 
aukward 
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aukward artifice of which the Author is fond, it is made to 
refer to the ardent fentiments of honour, virtue, magnanimity, 


and public fpirit. Vhere is here alfo another violation of 


fimplicity and grammar. The words ‘ this {pirit’, have an 
ifolated afpe&t. To what dothey refer? To tie fire of ge. 
nius ? To highideas? orto both? ‘lhe ambiguity is pal- 
pable and apparent. 

4. * In the diftribution of thofe talents which are necef- 
* fary in man’s well being, nature has made lefs diftinétion 
* among his children. But in the diftribution of thot 
* which belong only to the ornamencal part of life, fhe has 
* beitowed her favours with more frugality. She has both 
* fown the iar more {paringly, and rendered a higher cul- 
‘ ture requifite for bringing them to perfeétion.’ 

Here nature is made to fow the /eeds of talents or of fa- 
vours. This phrafeology is rather unnatural. 

5. * I am now to enter on confidering the fources of the 
‘ pleafures of tafte,” There is an awkwardnefs in the phrafe 
en confidering. It would ‘be better to read on the confidera- 
tion of. 


6. In the following fentence, there is a difagreeable ob- 


fcurity. * What thofe antient orators gained by fuch a 
* manner, (he alludes to the liberty with which they treated 


* one another,) in point of freedom and boldnefs, is more f 
‘ than compenfated by want of dignity; which feems to ff 


* give an advantage, in this refpect, to the greater decency 
* of modern fpeaking. 

7. * Ancient manners impofed fewer reftraints from the 
‘ fide of decorum.’ 

8. * The eloquence of the pulpit is altogether of a diftin& 
‘ nature, and cannot be properly reduced under any of the 
‘ heads of the antient rhetoricians.’ 

It would have been more correét and lefs carelefs to have 
faid ‘ under any of the heads which are employed by the 
* antient rhetoricians.’ 

. * This will always give to their difcourfe an air of 
© manline/s and firength, which is a powerful inffrument ot 
* perfuafion.’ 

It is very violent language to make an azr of manlinefs or 
ftrength to be an infirument of any kind. Yet to fuch modes 
of expreffion the Author is much addicted. 

‘10. * He rea/ons firft, that there was not the leaft rea/a 
* to fufped it.’ 

,We might with great eafe extend and multiply our re- 
marks. But thefe examples of inaccuracy in our Author 
mav be fufficient, as he himfelf in the conclufion of his 
preface appears to be fenfible of the defe&ts of his ftyle, and 
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feems modeftly to folicit the public not to be too rigid to 
him in this asi Mer ) 

But in clofing this article, there is a remark which our 
love of literature fuggefts, and which it becomes us to {tate 
as it is favourable to our Author. His labours are addrefled 
to the world at large; and it is in this fenfe that we have 
criticifed them. But if the Author had been lefs ambi- 
tious in his plan, and had crowded his matter into a nar- 
TE rower compafs, we mutt acknowledge, that in our opinion 
, HF he might have done a very confiderable fervice to his coun- 
| Rtry. The parade of two volumes in quarto in which the 
| (9% allurements of novelty, and the fplendours of genius 
- | are wanting, is an obvious and ftrong abfurdity. A {mall 

elementary volume however, on Rhetoric andthe Belles Letters 

- (9 would have come forward at this hour with the happieft pro- 

priety. For this the Author is admirably qualified. His 

e in from refinement and fcepticifm, his good inten- 

¢ [§ tions, his refpect for receiyed opinions, his induftry, and 

+ | his experience in the art of teaching, would have enabled 

> him to have prefented to young men an introductory trea- 

> |e tife on the ftudies of compofition and eloquence, which 

a |= might long have occupied a place in our fchools, and have 
d |% {pread his reputation in the line that is moft fuited to him. 





y Foreicn LITERATURE. 
Art. Il. Hiffoire de Ruffie tirce des Chroniques Originale:, de Pieces 
nef = Authentiques, &© de Meilleurs Hifforiens de la Nation, par Mr, 
Levefque. i. e. a Hiftory of Ruffia, extracted from Original 
ap) Chronicles, Authentic Papers, and Hittorians of the Nation. 
- By Mr. Levefque. 


" TE Hiftory of fome fmall Republics,’ ¢ fays Mr. 
ve Levefque,’ ‘* the dominions of which fearcely ex- 
he } tend over a vifible point of the globe, has long been one of 

the principal objeéts of our ftudies, while the name of the 
of [) greateft empire of the world was unknown to our fathers: 
oi F) their ideas concerning its power and extenfion were fo con- 

fufed they called it Mofcovy, after the name of its me- 
or) tropolis, which they had learnt from travellers. The un- 
ies F) Common talents of one great man, his fortitude, his con- 

_ |) ftant defire to benefit his people, and above all the ftriking 
ot F) and fingular traits of his charaéter have drawn the eyes of 
Europe on the countries he governed. Ruffia has becom: 
e- Bicelebrated, but its hiftory is ftill little known. The world 
of Fe 38 yet to learn that antiently this country by the largenets of 
s Bits dominions, its commerce, and its riches was fuperior to 
id FB moft of the ftates of Europe of the fame age: that the im- 
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prudence of its fovereigns by dividing, enfeebled its powers; 
that undermined by the interminable quarrels of their fuc- 
ceffors, and overwhelmed by the generals of Gengifkham, 
it fell an eafy pray to his fucceffors; that after two ages of 
flavery, it freed itfelf from the voke, and in its turn. van- 
quifhed the vanquifhers: that attacked by new misfortunes 
before it could recover its ftrength, it again had nearly funk 
under a foreign power: and that, laftly, it was eftablithed 
and prepared for its future {plendor, by the grandfather, the 
father, and the brother of the hero to whom 3 is attributed al} 
its glory. It is generally fuppofed that Peter, when he 
mounted the throne, faw nothing around him but a huge 
defert, peopled by a few favage animals, of which he had the 
art to make men. Montefquieu alone, who however had no 
good information of Rufha, fufpected the nation was pre- 
pared to fecond the efforts of the reformer.” 

Such is the exordium of our hiftorian, in which he has 
fketched the plan of his work, and which after a few con- 
jeCtures on the origin of the Ruffians, he begins with the 
reign of Rurikin 862. As it is- impoffible to follow the 
Author through the barbarous reigns and ages of darknefs, in 
which among fome pictures that honour humanity, there 
are many in which the ferocious vices of the times predomi- 
nate, we think it will be more agreeable to our Readers to 
tranflate a differtation on the antient mythology of the Scla- 
vonians or Ruffians. This will of itielf form a whole, and 
give an idea of the Author’s manner of thinking, after 
which we fhall add a few remarks on his talents. as a hit- 
torian. 

Of the religion of the Sclavonians. * 


‘<The want of records and ancient monuments will ever 
prevent the hiftorian or antiquarian from forming a complete 
fyftem of the Sclavonian mythology, but there are enough re- 
maining to convince us, that they like the reft of mankind 
were feeble, bewildered in conjecture, and prone to error, 
fuperftition, and cruelty. Procopius is the firit writer who 
has fpéken of the Sclavonians, but without doubt their origin 
was much more ancient. He fays they acknowledged one 
God, but denied a particular providence, and atributed 
events of every kind to chance, though he afterwards re- 
lates, that when they were fick they made offerings to God 
for the recovery of their health. Oppofite as fuch opinions 





** Mr. Levefque informs his readers, that the materials of this 
differtation are extracted from a fmall dictionary on the Selavoniar 
mythology, compofed by Mr. Mikhail Popof, and printed in 3 
collection of his works, mtitled Defougu:, Leifure hours. 
were; 
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were, they agree too well with the nature of the human 
mind, which has ever been induftrious to unite contradic- 
tions, and admire moft where it leaft underftands. Little 
more can be learnt on this fubje&t from Procopius... An- 
tient traditions, a féw traits preferved in the Ruffian chro- 
nicles, old fongs, fports, me cuftoms, that are ftill to be 
traced among the my give the beft and moft extenfive in- 
formation upon this fubject. 
| ‘ Peroun, by fome Sclavonian nations called Perkoun, was 
| the firft of the Gods ; the Zeus of the Greeks, the Fupiter 
of the Romans, and whofe puiflance regulated and fuftain- 
ed the celeftial bodies. It was he who, when the lightnings 
flalhed, warned mortals of their errors: he caufed the thun- 
; |) ders to roll, and darted the bolts of vengeance on the heads 
of the guilty: he aflembled or difperfed the clouds, and 
commanded or forbad them to fhed their waters on the 
earth. His name fignified thunder, and he was perhaps the 
fame deity, whom the antient Scythians revered under the 
o | title of Popeus. 7 
of ‘ The head of this idol was of filver, his ears and mufta- 
1 pa Chios of gold, his legs of iron, and his remaining members 
 )s of hard and incorruptible wood. He was decorated with 
. |) rubies and carbuncles, and held a ftone in his hand, cut in 
o |» the form of a thunderbolt, fo as to hide his nakednefs. The 
.. |) facred fire continually burnt before him, and if the. priefts 
dpa negleéted to fupply it, and fuffered it to go out, they were 
er P condemned to the flames as enemies to the God. To facri- 
;. fice their flocks was an ordinary duty; their prifoners of 
| war were immolated on his altars, and, fometimes their 
)children. Superftition has tainted the hands of priefts with 
blood in all nations, and men have every where created 
themfelves mifchievous and cruel deities, that delighted to 
behold the fufferings of humanity. They often however 
rendered to Peroun facrifices lefs fanguinary ; they cutoff their 
beards and their hair, and left thefe ufelefs fpoils at his feet. 
They confecrated vaft forefts to him, in which to cut down 
a tree was a violation that death alone could expiate. Igno- 
rant nations believe they honour Heaven by depriving them- 
felves of the benefits of nature. 

‘Though Peroun, the mafter of the gods, only announced 
himfelf in thunder, and his facrifices were often ftained with 
blood, Koupalo, who among their deities was next in digni- 
ty, was a beneficent divinity, whom they revered in the 
; pe Midtt of fports and pleafures. He prefided over the pro- 
inf duetions of the earth, and his feaft was held on the 24th of 

if) June, the commencement of the fummer quarter, The 
youth of both fexes, decorated with crowns and garlands 
Enc. Rev. Vol. II. Aug. 1783. G of 
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of flowers, aflembled; and danced and fung and played 
round the fires they had illuminated. Whenever the joyous 
name of Koupalo was repeated, the fweet {miles of inno- 
cence and the fongs of rejoicing were to be feen and heard, 
The Ruffians in fome places according to Lomonofof, pre- 
ferve to this day the remains of this feaft; they pafs the pre- 
ceding night in banqueting ; they light up the fires of joy 
and dance around them. Saint Agrippine whofe feaft hap- 

ens on the fame day as did anciently the feaft of Koupalo, is 
in fome places called by the common people Koupalnit/a.. 1k 
is fingular that this is likewife the day on which we celebrate 
in the fame manner, that 1s by fires and dances, the featt 
of Saint John the Baptift. This ancient cuftom took its 
origin in the north, where the people are moft fenfible of 
the fweet return of fummer, 


‘ The Sclavonians had alfo a Venus, a goddefs who prefided F 


over the pleafures of love, and was worfhipped by the name : 


of Lada. Lada had feveral fons: Lelia Leliu, or Love was 
a child who was fimilar to the Cupid of the Romans and 


the Eros of the Greeks. He had a brother named Dide or 


Dido, who anfwered to the Grecian Anteros. Her third fon 
was Hymen called by them Polelia, that is After-Lelia, or 
after-Love: his name fufficiently defcribes his funétions. 
Thefe people had their Lucina alfo, to whom the barren 
prayed for fecundity, and whom they adored under the 
name of Didilia. 


‘ Vele/s or Velofs was another of their gods, the proteétor | 
of their flocks, and one the moft worfhipped and moft re- 


aU Nie hens her's 


fpe&ted. The Sclavonians and the Ruffians in the time off 
their idolatry, {wore by their arms, by Peroun, and by Vale/i, F 


who is fometimes called Yiacie. 


‘ The god Dogoda, was a zephyr that nourifhed the earth, | 
by foft and refrefhing winds, calmed the air, and made the day | 
ferene; and Poyvid was the Boreas, the god of ftorms, he} 
excited the whirlwinds and the tempefts, nothing could re- | 


fiit the violence of his breath. 


interior part of their dwellings. We are affured that they f 


are ftill to be found in the houfes of fome of the fupertti- 
tious peafants, who revere this fpecies of Penates, and trace 
grotefque figures on their walls in their honour. Serpents 
too were among theit domeftic gods. They facrificed milk 
and eggs to them; it was forbidden to hurt them, and they 
fometiines punifhed thofe with death who had attempted to 
ihjure thefe divine protetors, 

‘A Diana a triple Necate was adored under the name of 
Trigliva or Trigla, a goddefs of three heads. But confider- 
ing 
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ing Diana as the goddefs of the chace, the Sclavonians wor- 
{hipped her by the name of Zenovia: it was fhe who made 
the hunter fortunate. They had a noéturnal god, a Mor- 
pheus, whom they called Krkzmora. He prefided over dreams, 
created the dreadful illufions of the night, and fent forth his 
phantoms over the earth to terrify mankind, 


‘ The utility and luftre of fire has gained homage from 

moft nations. The Sclavonians revered the facred fire, and 
the unextinquifhable fire to which they built temples in 
t many of their cities ; but their manner of worfhipping this 
C pure element was barbarous and cruel, it was by the conte- 
t cration of a part of the fpoils of their enemies, and the facri- 
S ficeof their prifoners. “Chey had recourfe to this adoration 
f when afflicted with any fevere difeafe, and the priefts who 


> were interefted impoftors, gave anfwers to the patients, which 
d)% the people believed to be inipired by the god, whom they 
ef called Znitch. They had however at Kief another god of 
Ss health, at leaft fuch it is fuppofed were the functions of 
d= Kbors or Corcha; and if fo Khors was their Efculapius, and 
te Znitch their Apollo. Oflad was the Comus, or the god ot 


nf} ® feftivals and pleafures in Kief. Niza was their Pluto, the 
otf) deity that prefided over the fubterranean parts of the earth, 
sf) and over Hell. Koliada was their god of peace, whom the 


nf % celebrated by {ports and feafts, and whofe name is ftill to be 
1¢f} heard in the fongs and dances peculiar to certain villages. 
4 Tfar-Morfki was theit Neptune, their monarch of the fea, 
orf) and Tchoudo-Mor/koe was another acquatic deity, but of an 
e-f 9) inferior order, fjome fay a triton, though he appears to 
off} have had a more frightful and extravagant form, according 
/i,) 4 to the following old popular faying, or defcription of him, 
‘‘ thou art neither a crab nor a fifh, thou reptile of the fea, 
h,§) but the fcare-crow of mortals.” 
ay ‘The Sclavonians had likewife a Plutus or god of riches, 
hef>} whom they named Dajbog; a Priapus worthipped at. Kief, 
reef by the name of Your, and a god Terminus called Tehour, 
> that proteéted the plains and cultivated lands, and defended 
he f} the boundaries. They had giants alfo whom they called 
Voloti; a Flora or goddefs of the fpring called Zimefererla, and 
other divinities named Polkoni, who in the upper parts of 
pen bodies refembled men, and in the lower horfes and 
ogs. 
©The Rouffalki were the inferior goddefles of the 
woods and waters. They were defcribed with all the graces 
of youth and charms of beauty. Often were they feen {port- 
ing on the borders of the lakes and rivers, fometimes they 
bathed and fwam upon the furface, and while they dif, 
covered to the ravifhied beholder fome of their beauties, they 
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invited him to fearch for others ftill more alluring, now 
difplaying their forms in every attiude of grace and ele- 
gance, and prefently in movements more voluptuous. 
Sometimes they would reft upon the banks and comb their 
fea-green ringlets, at others, fit upon the branches of trees, 
balance themfelves, and ride with a gentle or a rapid motion 
upon the flexible boughs, while their light drapery waved 
with the wind and fometimes concealed and fometimes dil- 
covered all the hidden treafures of beauty. They offered 
facrifices to thefe divinities. Thus, we fee, the imaginati- 
on of the Sclavonians did not yield even to that of the 
Greeks in the creation of their nymphs. 

* Their fatyrs whom the called Lechie’s, were altogether 
as frightful; their name fignified that they were the Gods of 
the forefts. From the waift upwards they were men, ex- 
cept that they had the horns and ears of goats, and in 
the lower parts of their bodies they were like thofe of 
animals, Hitherto the fable is conformable to the Greci- 
an fatvr, but the refemblance goes no farther, When 
they walked in the meadows, they were fo fmall that the 
fhorteft herbage was fufficient to hide them; but when 
they went into the forefts, they became taller than the tal- 
left tree. ‘Iheir fhricks were fo piercing, that they fpread 
terror far around them, and miferable was that rafh man who 
fhould dare to traverfe the woods where they refided. He 
was prefently furrounded by theLechie’s, who led him aftray, 
and made him wander from one fide of the foreft to an- 
other till it was dark, then tranfported him into their 
caverns, where they diverted themfelves by tickling him to 
death. Thefe old ftories are ftill repeated among the com- 
mon people.’ 

[ To be continued. ] 





Art. II]. Aa Inquiry into fome Paffages in Dr. Fohnfon’s Lives of 
the Poets: Particularly his Obfervations on Lyric Poetry, and 
the Odes of Gray. By Robert Potter, gto. 2s. 6d. Dodfley. 


M: Potter appears to poffefs a very juft tafte in criticifm, 


extenfive learning, and an intimate acquaintance with 

oth the antient and modern poets. He has clearly con- 

viéted Dr. Johnfon in manifold inftances, of partiality, 

of rudenefs, and a total infenfibility to the charms of poe- 

try. As the name of Dr. Johnfon is defervedly high in the 

literary world, it is proper in vindication of Mr. Potter, 

and in defence of what has juft now been advanced, to en- 
ter into fome pafticulars. : 

Mr. Potter Coten acknowleged in the ftrongeft on 
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how much the prefent age is indebted to the vigorous and 
manly underftanding of Dr. Johnfon, affirms, that amidtt 
many juft obfervations, contained in his Lives of the Poets, 
his warmeft friends find fome paflages which they mutt 
with unwritten, or obliterated. ‘Throughout his work the 
reader, he obferves, meets with flagrant inftances of the 
fpirit of party. This in the life of MiLron is parti- 
cularly difguiting. He regrets that the mafculine fpirit of 
Dr. John on fhould defcend to what he perhaps, in an- 
other, might call a vile gayrulity and fupports his charge 
by various proofs. He accufes Dr. Johnfon of having 
wilfully traduced the memory of Mr. Addifon, and of 
the lady who is the fubjeét of Hammond’s elegies. He 
alfo affirms, and indeed, in a manner that fhews he has 
truth on his fide, that the Dodtor has been guilty of the 
moft fhameful detra€tion with regard to the good Lord 
Lyttleton. He juftly cenfures this Biographer for his lavith 
and unmerited commendations of Blackmore ; and the proot 
which he brings of the excellence of Yelden’s hymn 
to darknefs is juftly expofed by Mr Potter. ‘* The tenth 
ftanza of that hymn,” fays Johnfon ‘ is inexpreffibly 
beautiful ;”? Mr. Potter has tranfcribed it for the fatisfacti- 
on of the reader. 
‘ Thou doft thy fmiles impartially beftow, 
And know’ ft no difference below, 
All things appear the fame by thee, 
Though light diftinGtion makes, thou giv’ ft equality.’ 

Mr. Potter, in oppofition to the account, that Dr. John- 
fon has given of the origin of lyric poetry in the 158th 
number of his Rambler, contends that * Weare unjuft 
to the great writers of Antient Lyric Poetry, if we fuppofe that 
they gave a loofe to. their genius, and roved at random over the 
ideal world; they had AE sam as well as imagination ; and 
though they difdained to ‘be in fubjeGlion to rules which have 
no relation to their province, yet they have their fpecitic laws 
which they never tranfgrefs. Sublimity is the effential and charac- 
teriftic perfection of the Ode; where this can be attained by 
** the placid beauties of methodical deduction,” that artful courte 
is purfued ; but it is more often feized by a rapid and impetuous 
tranfition ; vet this is always under the controul of fome nice 
connexion, is never vague and wanton, never lofes fight of its 
important object. The Ode is daring, but not licentious ; though 
it is great, it difclaims ** the proud irregularity of greatnefs.’ 

Our Author reprobates the furlinefs of Dr. Johnfon, and 
particularly his petulance to Mr. Gray. | 

* The want of good tafte,’ fays he, * in a profeffed Critic is a 
mental blindnefs which totally incapacitates him for the difcharge 
of the high office he has afflumed; but the want of good man- 
ners is an offence againft a laws of decorum which, by guard- 
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ing the charities of fociety, render our intercourfe with each 
other agreeable: yet there is in fome perfons a blunt and furly 
humour, which prides itfeif in defpiting thele laws of civility : 

aud often with an awkward affectation of pleafantry they play theiz 


‘rude gambols to make mirth, and 


Wallowing unweildy, enormous in their gait, 

Tempett the ocean. 
To whatever liberal motive this condyét may poffibly. be im- 
puted, we are told by an excellent writer: that * theye is a cer- 
tain expreflion of fty ie and behaviour which verges towards bar- 
barifm ; and that it is a degree of barbarifm te afcribe noble- 
nefs of mind to arrogance of phrafe or infolence of manners.’ 
If there is a writer who, ‘more than others, has a claim to i. 
exempted from this pelting petulance, Mr. Gray has that claim: 
his own polifhed manners reftrained him from ever giving of- 
fence to any good man, his warm and chearful benevolence en- 
deated him to all his friends; though he lived long in a col- 
lege, he lived not /fullenly there, but in a liberal intercourfe with 
the wifeft and moft virtuous men of his tine ; ; he was perhaps 
the moft learned man of the age, but his mind never contracted 
the ruft of pedantry; he had too good an underftanding to 
neglect that urbanity which renders fociety pleafing ;° his con- 
verfation was inftruéting, elegant, and agreeable ; fuperior know- 
ledge, an exquifite tafte in the fine arts, and above all purity of 
morals and an unaffected reverence for religion made: ‘this ex- 
cellent perfon an ornament to focicty and an honour’ to human 
nature.’ 

From this pleafing recolleé&tion of the merits of the 
man, Mr. Potter turns to his Lyric Poetry, in which, in op- 
pofition to the captious and often puerile cavils of Dr. John- 
fon, he fhews that’ he fhone with fuperior luftre. As a 
fpecimen of the Doétor’s cavils, and Mr. Potter’s defences 
of the poet, take the following :’ ‘* The Ode on the 
Spring, fays the Critic, has fomething poetical both in the 
language and the thought : but the language i is too luxuriant, 
and the thoughts have “nothing new.” Mr. Potter anfwers, 
‘* Had the language been lefs luxuriant, the Ode had been 
lefs beautiful, and_ lefs adapted to the fmiling feafon.” 
His aniwer is juit and fatisfattory. How indeed is it pof- 
fible that in an Ode to Spring, when creative bounty dif- 
fufes over all nature the glory of divine power, and the 
{miles of divine love, the thoughts can he too bold, or the 
language too luxuriant And, as to what Dr. Johnfon ob- 
ferves of the thoughts in this Ode, Mr. Potter anfwers, that 
thefe. confidered feparately, may not be new: but ‘* who, 
he aiks, has ever combined fuch an affemblage of poetical 
jmages,and cloathed them in fuch a fplendid diétion ?”—The 
images of nature have, for ages, worn the fame form, aru! 
the tober eye of contemplation may always have viewed 
them 
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them in the fame light ; but the poet’s fkill in fele&ing, 
difpofing, and adorning them, gives them all the grace of 
novelty. 

Johnfon objeés to one word in this Ode, ** I was. forrv 
to fee, in the lines of a fcholar like Gray the Aonied {pring.”’ 
Mr. Potter replies that ‘* our language, from converfions 
of alike nature (the giving to adjectives, derived from fub- 
ftantives, the termination of participles) gains much grace 
and ftrength, and has long been in the nalledion of the word 
honied, which it is likely to retain upon the authority of 
Shakefpeare and Milton. It is obfervable, Mr. Potter far- 
ther remarks, that the Latin language has its AZe//itus formed 
upon the fame conftruétion.” 

In the diffant profpe of Eton College, a fubje&t that in- 
fpires the poet with that enthufiafm whieh marks the genius 
of Lyric Poetry, he afks ‘* Father Thames what youthsare 
now bathing in his ftream, or {porting on his banks ?”’ Dr. 
Johnfon obferves, ‘* That his fupplication to Father Thames 
to tell him who drives the hoop or toffes the ball is ufelets 
and puerile. Father Thames has no better means of know- 
ing than himfelf.”” Criticifms. of this nature betray fome 
lurking caufe of hoftility : for, even without that glow of 
fancy, that congeniality of mind which relifhes the flow of 
poetry, there is not a man of letters. who. does not. know 
that perfonification, addrefles to woods, mountains, ftreams, 
&c. are extremely frequent, and indeed conftitute no incon- 
fiderable part of all. poetry? .Mr. Potter afks_ the Critic, 
whether we ‘* fhall lop from Milton that fyblime addrefs of 
Satan to the fun as ufelefs and puerile, becaufe the fun had 
no means of hearing his call?” po Nester ae 

“* Tdalia’s velvet green,” fays Dr. Johnfon, fpeaking of a 
ftanza in the progre/s of poetry, ‘* has fomething’ of cant. 
An epithet or metaphor drawn from Nature ennobles Art ; an 
epithet or metaphor drawn from Art degrades nature.” ¢ \What 
then becomes of the vitrea unda, of the pi¢te volucres, of the 
gay enamel’d colours of bloffoms and ‘fruits, of the embroider’d 
vale, the fringed banks, and all thofe beautiful images drawn from 
Art, with which the beft writers antient and modern have embel- 
lithed Nature ? The Arts in their infancy were obliged to borrow 
terms from their rich parent Nature ; but as they advanced to 
maturity,-they amply repaid the loan ; from that time the meta- 
phor and the metonymy have ranged at will from Nature to Art, 
and from Art to Nature; and as it is the province of Art to a- 
corn Nature, fo the terms of Art have the fame happy effect in 
enriching language. On this head Dr. Johrfon will perhaps pay 
fome deference to the authority of the learned Critics, who, com- 
paring the ftyle of Dryden with that of Pope, fays ‘* Dryden’s 
page is a natural field, rifing into inequalities, and diverfified by the 
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varied exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope’s isa velvet lawn, 
fhaven by the fcythe, and levelled by the roller.” 

~ Mr. Potter follows Dr. Johnfon through various other 
places, where that Author difcovers either want of candour, 
or want of tafte., Againft the poet Gray, he evidently indulg- 
ed the paffion of animofity and refentment. 

* What could induce Dr. Jobnfon, who as a good man might 
be expected to favour goodnefs, as a fcholar to be candid to a man 
of learning, to attack this excellent perfon and poct with fuch 
outrage and indecency, we can only conjecture from this obferva- 
tion, * there muft be a certain fympathy between the book ani 
the reader to create a ‘good: liking.”” Now it is certain that the 
Critic has nothing of this fympathy, no portion or fenfe’ of that 
vivida vis animi, that eth¢pial flame which animates the poet ; he 
is therefore as:little qualified-to judge of thefe works of imagina- 
tion, as the fhiverjng inhabitant of the caverns of the North 
wa an idéa of the glowing fun that flymes over the plains ot 

il. 

The Author has fubjoined to his inquiry a_very faithful, 
fpirited, and elegant tranflation of the ninth Pythian Ode of 
Pindar. ) oo 

We have been fuller than we at ‘firft defigned, in our ac- 
count of this publication ; becaufe it is written with great 
{pirit, erudition, juftnefs of conception and tafte ; and_be- 
caufe it relates to a literary charaéter who ftands defervedly 
high in the opinions of his countrymen, but who is a 
ftnking proof and example that benevolence of. difpofition 
does not exempt any man from being in fome inftances led 
away by the power of prejudice ; and that the moft vigor- 
ous underftanding is not always found in conjunction with 
the jufteft and moft delicate tafte. 





Art. LV. Travels to the Coaft of Arabia Felix :. And from thence 
by the Red Sea and Egyp’ to Europe. Containing a fhort Account 
of an Expedition sl i againft the Cape of Good Hope. 
In a feries of Letters, by Henry Rooke, Efq; late Major of the 
rooth Regiment of Foot, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Blamire. 


, 2 m9 Rooke having defcribed Commodore John- 

| one’s departure with the fhips under his command 
frem Spithead, his voyage to Port Praya, and the aétion 
with Monfieur de Suffren in that bay, croffes the line with 
the Commodore’s fquadron, and, after that officer’s return 
to England, arrives with the fhips which were proceeding 
to India at the ifland of Joanna, which he defcribes. This 
is the principal of the Comorra Ifles. It claims fove- 
reignty over and exaéts tribute from all the others. hele 
pretenfions it is fometimes obliged to affert by the fword, 
and at prefent it meditates an expedition againft wa Om 
which 
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«hich is ina ftate of rebellion. ‘The court of this place 
is hamouroufly defcribed : and a curious account is given 
of the climate, natural produétions, and inhabitants. ‘The 
voyagers quit Joanna, and after tedious calms, are driven 
by'contrary winds and currents into Morebat Bay. ‘The 
miferable and inhofpitable fhores of Morebat, with the man- 
ners 2nd cuftoms of the inhabitants, and paffengers that 
occafionally refort to that place, are reprefented in a lively 
and. accurate manner. 

Mr. Rooke having tarried here upwards of a month, on 
account of his health, which had begun to be fenfibly im- 
paired, embarks in an Arabian veflel, and fails to Mocha, 
and thence to Juddah, and thence to Suez. All thefe places 
are defcribed : but we find not any thing that was before un- 
known, and at the fame time interefting to the world. 

From Suez Mr. Rooke travelled acrofs the defert, with a 
caravan, in the fpace of a day and a half to Cairo, The 
annwal caravans, the Author informs us, which go from 
Aleppo and Cairo to Mecca, are often compofed of thirty 
or forty thoufand people, and are under military govern- 
ment. The ditcipline obferved, is very exact, and a guard 
of Janiffaries, with field-pieces, forms the efcort. hey 
have regular times of marching and halting. When the 
take up their ground for the night, tents are pitched, kit- 
chens, cook-fhops and coffee-houfes are immediately erected, 
anda large camp is formed : every thing is as quickly pack- 
ed up, and the camels are loaded in the morning tobe ready 
for gun -firing, which puts the whole body in motion.—Mr. 
Rooke proceeds to reprefent the mode of travelling in the 
Eaft in caravans, which is quick, regular, and commodi- 
ous. He makes various obfervations, and relates various 
incidents which occurred in ‘his travels to Mocha, Cairo, 
Alexandria, &c. But what chiefly ftrikes the reader, is the 
defpotifm of the Turkith government, and the blind zeal of 
the Muffulmen. 

The moft curious‘and important portion of this publica- 
tion, in a political view, is a tranflation of a firman of the 
Ottoman Porte prohibiting the trade of the Chriftians to 
Suez. This paper fhews that the Turks watch the en- 
croachments of their neighbours with a jealous eye, that 
they are not defe&tive in vigilance and forefight, and that 
wae know how to deduce the proper political inferences from 

iftory. 

Mr. Rooke does not feem to have been aware that the 
greater part of what he relates was, before well-known to the 
literary world : he however merits the praife of an accurate 
ebferver, and a faithful relater of facts and circumftances. 
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Art. V. Adelaide and Theodore ; or Letters on Education, Trani 
ated tro m the French of Madame la Comteffe de Genlis. 3 vols, 
12mo. gs. Bathurft. 

HIS book profeffes to contain all the principles rela- 
lative to three different plans of education ; to that 
of princes, and to thofe of young perfons of both fexes. 

It is impoffible for us to fay that thefe purpofes are 

fully anfwered in every refpeét, or that they are negle&- 

ed in any. Taking the work for all in all, it is by much 
the beft iyftem of education ever publifhed in France. It 
is written by a perfon moft intimately acquainted with high 
life and with retirement. She (if the Comteffe de Genlis be 
the author) feems no lefs familiar with the operations and 
effects which a buftling life produces on the mind, than 
with the calmer and lefs perceptible changes, modificati- 
ons and influence of the affections, when fequeftered from 
gaiety and unconf{cious of the {plendor of art. The tile is 
almoit uniformly clegant—we mean in ‘the original—but we 
mutt fo far do jutftice to the tranflator as to allow that he 
has feldom failed in tranfplanting the beauties of the origi- 
nal, .unlefs where thefe beauties could not be moved. The 
work is full of /entiment, but of a very different kind from 
that affectation of unfelt comet which enters into the 
compofition of Englith novels. Ihe fentiment contained 
in the letters before us is the language of truth, and of ma- 
ture and found judgment ; it reaches our reafon as well asour 
feelings ; and our memory and our experience give affent to 
the juftice of what we read, before either can have been 
overawed by any illufon directed to the paffions. The 
fyftem of education, is as far as poffible, perfect. We fay 
as far as poffible, for we are far from thinking that the 
mother and father of the children, or Madame Genlis her- 
felf enjoyed many opportunities of inftru€ting their minds in 

Englifh literature. This obfervation is not national. Fatt 

as the French may be following us in aliterary progrefs, they 

are ftill at an unfpeakable diftance. Learning in England 
mutt ftagnate for a century, before they can overtake us in 
two. 

Pleafed, however, as we have been with perufing this fy{- 
tem of education, and although we think it by far the 
moft perfeét we have ever feen, there are many objeétions 
to be made, and.objeétions which, we truft, every parent 
will conceive immediately on reading the work. The prin- 
pal of thefe is! the impoffibility of carrying into prattice 
the theory here laid down. It is a theory, indeed, moft di- 
vine in invention, but to realize it is not for man. With 


children like Adelaide and Theodore, fuccefs might be 
expett= 
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-expeéted, but we fearcely know where to find fuch 5 or if 


they are to be found, the proportion’ they would bear to 
other children. would be as two to a million. But the au- 
thor has feldom. reflected on this. She has adapted the 
childrens minds to her fyftem,and in confequence, the 
whole has am air of romance, which no declarations of its be- 
ing. founded on faé?s can diveft it of. We are enchanted 
with the charming progrefs of the two innocents, but when 
we come to the conclufion and look back, when we com- 
pare the whole with nature and real life, we perceive that 
we have been wandering in fairy land ; we have been read- 


ing of happinefs which we with to fee, but the world we 


have read ‘ot ‘bears fo little refemblance to that we live 
in, that we feel a fenfation fcarcely inferior to chagrin. 
We are mortified at the imperfeétion of our natures, and 
at the untowardly fituations of life which prevent the bulk 
of ‘mankind from ever attempting fuch a plan of educa- 
tion. We admire this performance of the Comteffe de 


-Genlis as we doa fine painting of a non-exiftent object. 


Some parents there are whofe wealth, and rank may enable 
them to make trial of the fyftem laid down; may they 


do fo, and. be. fuccefsful ! but, alas ! millions mutt ever 


defpair of any. other education than that which fits them for 
the common duties of life, 


We have faid that this work has the air of a romance ; 
the following extraé will confirm this. Adelaide, the young 


y lady, had been called unhandfome ; fhe writes the following 


letter to the perfon who called her fo, 

* Itis. very true, fir, I am neither furprifed nor angry, that 
you did not think me handfome ; this might very well. happen, 
and, when I am flattered, and told I am pretty, I often think it 
is done to make a joke of me. I had much rather be praiied 


for the little knowledge I have gained, and for the qualities of 


my mind, becaufe that is praifing my mamma as well as me. 
Tentreat yoy, fir, not to think me a young girl of an abfurd 
and frivolous turn, With fuch a mother as I have, J can never 
be either the one or the other,’ 


‘We fhall only afk parents and guardians, how .many let- 
ters of the above kind they ever received from girls of ten 
years old ?—No.—The author has here been unfuccefsful. 
She would have imitated the prattle of that tender age ; but 
fhe falls infenfibly into the folid fenfe and elegance of 
her own. 

The limits of our Review are more fufficient to contain 
the faults than the beauties of this work, and therefore 
we have rather dwelt on the former. But its beauties are 
many, and the fentiments have a degree of foundnefs, 
fometimes of originality, which gives the author a higher 

~ rank 
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108 Adelaide and Theodore: or Letters on Education. 
rank in merit than'we are difpofed to beftow on /entimen. U 
talifis of our own nation. ‘Take the following fpecimen. thef 
* But you will fay, is it not poffible to have ftrong and lively B® ans. 
paffions, without their leading us afiray ? Yes, certainly ; and thi 9 mar 
is the work of a good education, a work which confiits in teach. B® the 
jug your fcholar to gain an empire over himfelf, and to infpire B® whi 
him with a defire to make himfelf diftinguifhed, and with m 
the love of glory. If thefe ideas are ftrongly engraved in; g° 
young and fenfible mind, they will lay a foundation for his fu. fy YO" 
ture conduct. Love, far from difgracing him, will only exalt his chil 
fentiments, and add to his delicacy. Ambition will never fuffer fog form 


him to be guilty of an unworthy aétion. Eager to make his of it 


name illuitrious, and looking.on the whole world as his judge, (9 —— 
he will readily facrifice, if. neceflary, his inclinations and his #® a, 
pleafures to the ruling defire of deferving and obtaining a dazzl. me 
ing and fhining reputation. Perhaps at firft he may only be vir. te 
tuous by fyftem, or by vanity, but in the end he will practice BR ¢.: 


virtue by cuftom and inclination. In the prefent fyftem, all theft 
idéas are confounded together. Have you not feen perfons at court N 
itiled ambitious, who are only guided by the meaneft and vileft in- J 
tereft ? Avarice and lutt are the fecret and ‘fhameful alternatives B% cool, 
by which a part of our people of rank are guided. True ambi- §% cond 
tion makes heroes and great men: fhe -defpifes riches and difdains pedi 
even honours, if they are not .the reward of meritorious actions. BF tra4 
She labours for glory ‘for the fake of pofterity, and in an age B® y1, 
where virtue ts no longer loved for its own fake; fhe leads to thofe I 
aftonifhing facrifices, thofe uxheard of ations, which hiftory 7. a 
cords, neverto be forgotten. Thus then, if you would have your fe &* 
fcholar make a diflinguifhed figure in the world; ‘* you mut 
warm his imagination aiid elevate his mind.” But if he is confined By“ an 
in his ideas, if he is of a gloomy, favage, or capricious temper, M 
you mutt avoid this mode of education, which will either make B% omit 
him a fool or a brute. For example, the education of the lat lygar 
Czar, ‘which only confifted in infpiring him with military ideas, BY treat. 
ee have made a conqueror as well as a fovoreign of him, BR wa, | 
had he been born with fenfe and courage ; whereas it only now BF « 
ferved to make him more foolifh and ridiculous. Charles the XII. Be ,, 
that glorious King of Sweden, whofe valour rendered his follies fin 
glorious, fhould have poffeffed lefs ardour or more genius. If he 
had had lefs enthufiafm, his name might not have been fo celt- 
brated, but would have been more truly great. It is neceffary B) “* th 
then, if I may fo fpeak, to ‘* adapt the education” of your pupil B% “ of 
to his charaéter and difpofition ; attending only to foften his man- BR the a 
ners, and to keep his mind calm and tranquil, if he has but a mo BF man 
derate fhare of underitanding ; and to raife and elevate his min B} The 
in proportion tothe merit and talents you perceive in him. Thi B} pas ¢, 
is the difficult and delicate point on which all depends, and which 
requires the greateft difcernment and conftant attention. He may 
ealily become a great man without being endowed with fuperiot 
fenfe and genius, provided he has courage, an elevated mind, and ee Conf 
a found judgment.” 
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Upon the whole we may fafely venture to recommend 
thefe letters to the ferious attention of parents and guardi- 
yim ans. ‘They abound with excellent obfervations on life and 
ise manners, and will afford pleafure as well as inftruction to 
1: FF the young, as there are fome epifodes in a novel-like form, 
te which are well written, and contain many ftrokes of the 
genuine pathetic. The majority of children are either too 
young, or too untractable to profit by this book, but 
children of a larger growth may reap inftruétion and in- 
formation. ‘There breathes a fpirit of piety in fome parte 
is fm of it which we cannot fufficiently commend. 





is Art. VI. Five Letters, addreffid to Abraham Rees, D. D. Edi- 
a tor of the new Edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia; relative to 


a certain Additions which have been colle¢ted and introduced by the 
fe ® faid Editor. By the Rev. M. Madan. 8vo. 1s. Dodiley. 

“ . ATR. Madan, having in the firft of thefe letters intro- 
nf : duced himfelf to Mr. Rees as a correfpondent, in a 


es" cool, difpaffionate, and polite manner ; enters in the fe- 
i: FE cond, on a remonftrance with him as Editor of the Cyclo- 
ns BS pedia, ‘* for introducing in that Work, a very long ex- 
Ss BS tract from the Monthly Reviewers, under the patronage of 
Mr. Chambers’s name, on the fubje& of polygamy. 

In the introduétion to the paragraph relating to poly- 
gamy, Mr. Rees fays, that ** in 1780, the Reverend Mr. 
it fae ‘‘ Madan, publifhed a treatife,-artfully vindicating and 
ed ‘“* and ftrongly recommending polygamy.” 
er, Mr. Madan complains with reafon, that Mr. Rees by. 
ke BE omitting to mention ALL the fubjeéts of his book, (for po- 
ait BS lygamy makes but one out of fix of which the Thelypthora 
4s, BH treats) leads his Reader to imagine that this performance 
was written for no other purpofe than ‘* artfully to vindi- 
* cate, and ftrongly to recommend, a prattice, which 
“* fmply confidered, as to itfelf, is fo far from being vindi- 
** cated or recommended, that it is in the very book itfelf, 
** protefted againft as one of the laft things which a man 
“ fhould think of, who wifhes and aims at the happinefs 
‘ of domeftic life.”” Mr. Rees might as well affirm that 
the anatomift Heifter recommends the amputation of hu- 
man legs and arms, becaufe he does fo in certain cafes. 
The writer in the Monthly Review, Mr. Madan obferves, 
hastaught Mr. Rees to fay, that marriage according to this 
Writer fimply and wholly confifts in the act of perfonal u- 
hion, or aéfus coitus. But Mr. Madan has on the contrary, 
confidered marriage in a enw light, as a divine inflitution 
and as the objed? of human laws. To each of thefe he has 
, afigned 
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affigned different chapters, confifting of many pages. . Up- 
on thefe faéts, we affirm that Mr. Rees, following an a- 
nonymous writer has been guilty, with refpeé& to Mr. Ma- 
dan, of the grofleft and moft fhameful mifreprefentation. 
Where Mr. Rees fairly ftates the pofitions and arguments of 
Mr. Madan ; the latter boldly avows, and ably and fully de- 
fends them, by an appeal to the genius, the medning, the true 
renee conftruction of the original language of the 

cred {cripture ; and to the nature, intention and fpirit 
of the divine laws therein contained. Our. author writes 
with ftrength, perfpicuity, and conviction, and unites great 
vivacity with greater temper than was to have been expett- 
ed from a perfon fo highly injured. 


a — 


Arr. VII. 4 plain Reply to the Sri@ures of Mr. Cumberland, and 
the Country Curate, on the Bifbop of Landaff’s Propofals; in a 
Letter to Richard Cumberland, Efq; to which are added, Ob- as th 





fervations on the Right of Patronage ; and,.on the good Policy depen 
and moral Tendency of Refignation Bonds. By the Author of brov 
a Letter to the Bifhop of Landaff, on the projected Reformation their 
ofthe Church, 4to. 2s. Murray. bets, 
LTHOUGH we confidered Mr. Cumberland’s letter 7% thop 
A as an invidious attempt to obftrué the intended re- B% chur 
rmation propofed by the Bifhop of Landaff, and although dren 


we found that attempt to beas impotentas it wascontemptible, Py thou 
yet in our Review for June, we examined it with candour, fore 
and at full length. We were far from thinking, that fo much Spots 
petulance and play-going criticifm as Mr. Cumberland has 
difplayed, could ever prove really detrimental toacaufe, which 
is embraced by the firit characters for eminence in real merit, BY meg: 
and which meets the wifhes of every difinterefted man. ‘ 
The Author of the letter before us thought otherwife. FB} ones 
Having warmly efpoufed the Bifhop of Landaff’s fide of B%) Dea 
the argument, he confidered Mr. Cumberland as his enemy, f /# 
and has in the pamphlet now before us, fully refuted every Chai 
thing that gentleman has advanced, and has lafhed him with B) ” oft 
a fatirical feverity, which we only wifh had been more fevere. 
Well knowing that there are not wanting men, fo ignorant 
as even to imbibe the fentiments of a writer of fentimental Hy —— 
comedies, on ecclefiaftical matters, our author has been at | 
pains to remove the falfe glofs which cover his ‘arguments. diffe 
and has, mm our opinion, performed his tafk with {kill an¢ Stev 


addrefs. Frem his former pamphlet (fee Review for July’ tr 
we were tauglit to expect deep knowledge of his fubje&, and BP ys, 


precifion in handling .it, nor are we difappointed ; and to BP ber 
both he has. added a*prompt wit and ‘juit fatire. We {elect the 
the 
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the following paflages as they include his ftrictures on both 
antagonifts. 

‘On the Bifhop of Landaff’s fecond propofal, after wading 
through twelve pages of cavil, mifeonception, and abufe*, I meet 
with fomething like an argument. You affert, that nothing ought to 
be deducted from the income of the Deans and Chapters, becaufe bis Lord- 
pip acknowledges, that they are THE VERY objedts which flimulate the 
clergy to excel in literary attainments. By the way, there is 4ere a lit 
tle inaccuracy in {tating the Bifhop’s propofition ; for if h¢ had faid 
they were the very objects, &c. it would be implied, that there are 
no other objects inthe church to fimulate, &c. which, we know, 
would be fa//e. If, indeed, thofe dignities, were always, or even 
generally, made the rewards of Literary attainments, there would be 
more force in your argument than I will allow it. For I fay, and 
I am fure, without any perfonal difrefpeét whatever for the digni- 
fied clergy, that /iterary attainments are feldom, very feldom, the 
immediate caufe of promotion to thofe dignities ; and that they are 
difpofed of, in general, quite as indifcriminately, and as unjuftly, 
as the other preferments which are in lay-hands, to the re/ations, the 
dependents, the tutors of Peers and Minitters. Inftances might be 
brought of noblemen, who, having confiderable private patronage in 
their own gift, have /old the ivings, put the money into their poc- 
kets, and /olicited preferment at Court, for the tutors of their children. 

* You turn the quotation from Dr. Bently, back upon the Bi- 
fhop, and tell us from him “* that a few /bining dignities in the 
church, are the pious fraud that decoys the parents to rifk their chil- 
dren’s fortunes in it.”” Remember, after all, this is but a fraud, 
though afious one. It is well, however, that if the church has 
fome /bining parts to decoy unwary parents ;~it has likewife its durk 
Spots to warn and deter the prudent. If the dignities are drillianr, 
the poor livings and curacies, Iam fure, are fcarecrows. The 
great confideration, is to remove the latter without deftroying the 
former, andthis I think the Bifhop’s propofal promifes, in a great 
meafure, to effect. 

* Suppofe, ther, the Bifhop’s propofal were agreed to, or that 
one third or rather two thirds were deducted from the revenue of the 
Deans and Chapters ;—would there remain no glittering prizes, no 
Joining dignities behind ? Would there not be Bifbops, Arch-deacons, 
Chancellors, Treafurers, Precentors, and the whole range of College 
preferments? You muft be either ignorant of, or you muft forget, 
the IMMENSE PATRONAGE in the difpofal of thofe dignitaries, whofe 
revenue is propofed to be reduced: not one of them but has it in 


_— 





_* * Among thefe I might note Mr. Cumberland’s very curious 
differtations upon fome and other, which would cut a figure in 
Steven’s Ledture upon Heads, Mr. Cumberland is much offended 
at SOME PEOPLE, who will not /crufle to call the parochial clergy the 
moft ufeful of the whole body.—Pray, Mr. Cumberland are there 
ANY who /cruple to cail them fo ?—And yet, according to Mr. Cum- 
berland, thefe fame some peoPLe are for driving the Bifhops out of 
the Houfe of Lords. 
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Jirength of my caufe; and, in the next place, to your imprudence, in 
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his power to help himfelf to church preferment, from 4ool. te 
roool. per annum.—A pretty tolerable ** fimulative” in my o 


* The Country Curate objects to the mode of relief pointed out 
by the Bithop, that it is inadequate to the end propofed. An “a 


of too much importance, if it were true, to be patied over in filence, . 
If he means that itis tvadequate to the full relief of all the neceffitics | 
of the inferior clergy, we agree with him. But that it will do 

much towards their relief, may be very clearly proved. The 

bounty of Queen Anne is inadequate to the full relief of the infe- B® tere! 
rior clergy ; but that is no objection in the eyes of reafonable per: fami 
fons. He ftates the fum that would accrue from the dignities reduced, fors 
according to his lordfpip’s fiandard, at 30,0001. per annum;.wuicn | Smc 
MUST OBSERVE 1S 10,0001. MORE THAN THE ANNUAL AMOUN? d 
or QueEN ANNE’S BOUNTY, ACCORDING TO YOUR COMPUTA: vith 
tox. Ihave good reafon to believe from other accounts, that the fg !™ 
fum which might be raifed from the reduction of the dignitics in ifts. 
queftion, would amount totwice, if not tTuricr, the real income By Vari 
of the bounty. On what grounds the Country Curate afterwards re. By thou 


duces his calculation to 15,000]. I cannot conceive; for I can IMM proa 
make out noeftimate of the value of the dignities intended to be re BRR cafe. 
duced, which would:net afford aclear yearly fum of 40,0001. to be BI Jerah 
applied to the augmentation of poor livings; which, fuppofing the BR nove 


number of livings unaugmented to. be four thoufand, would afford BR, } 
them about rol. a piece per annum, on an average, no incontiderable mast 
fum it we confider the extreme poverty of thofe for whofe relief it is child 


intended. Icould produce the eftimate on which I ground this at B- 
fertion, and I dare fay, it would be found-even de/ow the truth, did BR! fix 
I not think that the production of it would create odium, and be per- BM thete 
feétly ufelefs in this ftage of the bufinefs. If, however, the Country Bj howe 
Curate will produce his calculation, I will undertake to correct his BMlate | 
fiatement, and make good my aflertions.’ rewal 

Upon the whole, this pamphlet well deferves the atten- Of 
tion ofall who are interefted in the propofed retormation. B¥iknow 
The Author throughout difplays the hand of a matter. Bito fin 
The following paflage 1s inferior to few fatires we have ever learn, 
read. Addrefiing himfelf to Mr. Cumberland towards the Band y 
clofe of the pamphlet, he fays, aft, 

* If Sir, 1 have obtained any advantages over you, in this review Bwoul 
of your pamphlet, I attribute them, in the firit place, to the native Tithe hi 


forfaking the folid ground of reafon, and deviating into the flippery we f 
paths of /ephifry and prevarication, I believe you will do me the K ’ 
juttice to acknowledge, that I have attacked you fairly.—I do not BS 
know that I have mated a fingle pofition in your pamphlet.—! hara¢ 
have not ¢ortured your meaning, or guibbled upon your words.—! four R 
have not aflaulted you with the pertnefs of paredy ; or through an Biternin 
effedation of wit, glided inte abjurdity—I_ have not by feeret infi- Ch: 
nuations entleavoured to dia? your charater.—I have not jlandered Beales 
a virtue, which I ccoxld not emulate.’ or the 

In our Author’s obfervations on Refenation Bonds, he is Bthen { 


accurate BH Fy, 
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fccurate and knowing ; perhaps, if faulty, rather too con- 
cife. It was a fubject to be enlarged upon. 


an 


Art. VIII. The Errors of Nature, or the Hifory of Clarles Manly, 
Inthree Vols. 12mo. gs. Pownal. 


‘ RTS and fciences feem to decay in proportion to the 

A increafed number of artifts as. philofophers ; for in- 
tereft foon gets the better of induftry: A Fielding got 
fame and no little riches by writing novels, and his fuccef- 
fors have flattered themfelves with equal fucceis.§ <A 
Smollet and a Sterne have rendered themfelves popular, 
and a thoufand imitators have claimed the fame rewards, 
without any other pretenfions than the merit of fervile copy 
ifts. From the great number of novels publifhed, and the 
item Various fates to which they are condemned, it might be 
e- fm thought that novelifts would now approach or nearly ap- 
an fy proach the zenith of excellence. But the very reverfeis the 
eB cafe. No degeneracy is more rapid; no dullnefs fo into- 
\¢ HF lerable ; no bad writing fo very bad, as that of the modern 
\¢ BS novelifts. What their motives may be we know not, nor is it 
our bufinefs to enquire. It perhaps, may be owing to the 
motives which actuate avaricious parents in fending their 
children to the Eaft and Weft Indies, becaufe, perhaps, one 
sq mn five thoufand has amafled a fortune. Some novels, in 
.y. fam thefe days of light reading, are undoubtedly fuccefsful, and 
vy fe however {mall their number is, it is ftill fufficient to ftimus 
us Plate authors to run the fame race in hopes of the fame 

reward. | 

Of the motives which produced the prefent novel, we 
know not. Nor after an attentive perufal have we been able 
to find out any ufe it can ferve. By the dedication, we 
earn, that it is not the firft of its Author’s produétions, 
ind we have fome reafon to think that it will not be the 
aft. The prefs, indeed, is open to all; but this Author 
would do well to make himfelf mafter of the philofophy of 
the human heart, before he pretends to apologize for its er- 
rors ; for what he modettly calls errors of nature, arifing from 
xcefs, not criminality of feeling, (we ufe his own words) 
aré no other than the worit depraviti¢s that can ftain the 
haracter of man. But let us analize the work itfelf, that 
our Readers may in fome meafure judge for themfelves con- 
erning its merit. 

Charles Manly is the only fon of a farmer, who held 
eafes to the amount of 30001. per annum. He is intended 
or the army, and acommiffion is procured in the army 
nen ftationed in Flanders. (Obferve, Reader, the time at 
Exc. Rev. Vol. II. Auguft 1783. H which 
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which this is feppofed to have happened). Previous to his we; 































departure, a company is invited to the father’s houte to fpend th 
the partingevening. He happened to dance with a lady hn 
juftreturned from France; fhe fainted during the country he 
dances, and was obliged to be carried to bed, leaving: her in 
partner moft deeply in love with her, and what is very ex- we 
traordinary, fhe was as deeply in love with him. After her dat 
recovery from this fudden mdifpofition, he takes leave of his BM },., 
father with very little regret; but, left his Readers fhould Re 
think him unnateral or difrefpe€tful, he informs them, that me 
they muft fecl his feelings before they can determine them wis 
Vicious or virtuous. As well may we fuppole a judge on dué 
the bench telling the jury, ‘* gentlemen, the prifoner at the dut 
*¢ bar is a damned rafcal, but before you can bring in a ver- tha 
s¢ diét, you muft be as great rafcals as he.”—Well—he now “ f 
fets out to accompany his adorable miitrefs, whom he calls and 
Eliza, toher own home. During the ride, as_ the fervants gen 
have orders to keep at a proper diftance behind, he opens B® he ¢ 
his whole heart, and fhe hers ; this produces another faint- fron 


ing fcene ; a houfe of entertainment prefents itfelf ; he car- they 
ries her into a room full of gentlemen, which doubtlefs was (Er 
an excellent place fora young lady, who had fainted away BM js o; 
from pure delicacy—but who, gentle Reader, fhould one of Bi men: 
the gentlemen be? No other than the father of Eliza! He i with 
was not over pleafed with his daughter’s new friend, and 0- BM are ef 
bliges him to take his leave, which he does according to the Bi who, 
due forms laid down in frve hundred novels, and as many MM venti 
plays. and | 

Our hero now, with reluétance embarks for the conti- bligec 
nent, not without a prayer againft the profperity of the voy- BM he co 
age. ‘This prayer was heard, for they had not been many fi guts, 
hours at fea, ‘ere they were fhipwrecked near the place 
whence they had fet out; and he landing in a boat, made 
the beft of his way home, where he found Eliza, in another 
fwoon, from which fhe foon recovered, while he related the 
event which had brought him fo foon home. We find, M¥than ¢ 
however, that he is now in the hands of an uncle, whois 
averfe to his attachment. Here he attempts to defcribe the 
perfon of Eliza, but in colours fo faint, that we can give 
our Reader no idea of the lady; he feems indeed fenfible of 
his incapacity to defcribe her, for he pulls out her pi€ture fet 
with diamonds, and fhews it to him to whom he relates his fMhis fir 
flory. After fome converfation between his uncle and him 
he writeg to Eliza, and procures an interview, which is di-Macquaj; 
turbed by the lady’s taking him for a rufan, and her con-fifealls ) 
fequent fcreaming. He now applies for the affiftance of 2° Mpatient 


old nurfe to deliver another letter, requefting an intervie¥ 
will 
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with Eliza ina neighbouring plantation. He is at his fa- 
ther’s, inthe interim, where he amufes the old gentleman 
with lies and equivocations, (Errors of Nature Reader) that 
he might have no fufpicion of his intrigue.—Next morn- 
ing (after delivering the letter, we fuppofe) he meets, 1n his 
walks, with an old acquaintance, a Lucy Walford, the 
daughter of a naval officer; this young lady had been de- 
bauched by him, and deferted. (More Errors of Nature, 
Reader) She fings a fong in ‘* wood notes wild,” he is 
melted by the tender itrains, and as fhe has cut her face 
with a flint, he comforts her with fine fpeeches and con- 
ducts her home. By this titne, the nurfe had done her 
duty; the lovers met by afignation, and fo fond were they 
that he confeffes they ‘* difturbed the birds with their kif- 
*¢ fes.”” Matters probably might have gone greater lengths, 
sf) and difturbed the beafts as well as the birds, had not the 
S gentleman been feized with a pal/fy.— Yes, Reader, his head, 
$ he fays, fwam, every nerve thook.—Recovering, however, 
- §% from the palfy, which in truth appears to have been mutual, 
-B% they part;—After fome filly untruths told to his father, 
Se (Errors of Nature) which he might have eafily avoided, he 
vB is once more animated in his purpofes of going to his regi- 
ot HE ment. He fets out for London, and after being entertained 
le 9 with a dialogue betweer him and his man Tom on love, we 
0- B® are efcorted into a hut to breakfaft; here we met witha foldier, 
he $B who, in the very threfhold of their acquaintance relates his ad- 
ny fh ventures, that he has a wife alive, was Once a man of opulence, 

_ BF and is now going to fee his parents, but i#cog,.as he was o- 
tl B bliged to leave England on account of a duel. This account 
y- Be he concludes with a threat, that he would ftab our hero in the 
ny Bi guts, if he dared to ftir out of the houfe until he fhould have 
act Mi departed for one quarter of an hour. Our hero, or rather 
ade our Author, calls this a ftrange adventure; we do the fame, 

but who made it fo ?—After riding to and fro, he goes into 

a farmer’s houfe, and who fhould he be? No lefs, Reader, 
than the father of the foldier, whom he had jutt parted with ? 

Parting from the farmer, he comes to his journey’s end, 
Where he enters a town, but as he is filent concerning the 
name of the town, we fhall not pretend to fearch into a myf= 
tery fo profound.—Here he was detained, for two chapters, 

ya ficknefs, at the end of which we find he is in London; 
his firft adventure is in a madhoufe, into which curiofit 
Prompts him to enter. Here he meets again with his old 

‘quaintance, A/Zi/s Walford, whom, by the bye, he now 
alls Nancy. After a tedious defcription of fome of the 
patients, which it is impoflible for us to give any account 
of, we find he receives a card from an unknown lady. He 
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tezrs the card to pieces, but recollecting himfelf, pays the ; 
lady a vifit, and difcovers that fhe is—O! miracle 6f mira. \ 
cles! the foldier’s wife !—nay, what is ftill more mifaculous C 
—his own mother !—The reft of the book is of a piece with ] 
the above, full of miracles, inconfiftencies, and abfurdities.— p 
Here and there are {craps of poetry, but of the moft wretch. Bi 
ed kind. 7 


The Author, whoever he is, may not perhaps be deftitute ci 
of reflef&tion, but he errs grofsly in judgment if he thinks 
that this farrago can give fatisfaction to any reader of the W 
leaft tafte or difcernment. As the ftory is but half finithed, at 
even at the end of the third volume, we recommend it to fm 





him to let it remain fo. Nothing elfe can apologize for isi ™ 
abfurdities. 5° 

wl 
bun 2 aif ° aoeek. : W 


Art. 1X. Doétrines and Pradlice of Hppocrates in Surgery and Phy fc; rei 
with occafional Remarks. By Francis Ricllay, M. B. 8vo. 4s, ip 
boards. Cadell. ! 


Veneration for the antients took its rife from the igno- BM ex 
rance of their numerous commentators, and has been me 
promoted by the {till greater ignorance of the Readers off ver 


thofe commentators. Ihe name of Hippocrates as the fa- By tur 
ther of phyfic, is in the mouth of every practitioner fromm ¥% 


the mott learned profeffor to the meaneft apprentice ; bu 
there never was a time when the real merit of the vericrable Ry ¢ 3. 
old man, feems to have been lefs underftood. It is not, in- ma 
deed, eafy for a itudent to underftand it; and a phyfician I the 
who has completed his ftudies, finds no leifure to attend to the eigh 
dogmas of the ancients. A work of the kind now before us, proc 
feems to be not a little wanted. ‘‘ I have prefumed to think “th 
that a candid reprefentation of the moft effential parts of our “m 
founder’s doétrines and practice, with the remarks of a many. 
who profefles to pay no regard whatever to any thing but eg 
truth, or what appears to him to be truth, might not provei ,, 
unacceptable to thofe young gentlemen who are intended for jocte 
the ftudy of phyfic.”’ cond 
In our opinion Dr. Riollay has executed his purpoli tutio 
with confiderable fkill and addrefs. He appears to have itu-@ lar y 
died his author, and to have made proper diftinétions be-fi§ every 
tween the genuine and the fpurious. We are far, however and t 
from thinking that his work is calculated for young ftudents.§ 500% 
Their impretfions ‘of the fcience ought to be the beft, be- ane 
caufe eazly impreffions are the ftrongeft; and the beft ar of hal 
certainly to be acquired from the lateit books. Refearchefi 5... 
into works of antiquity where fo much is doubt, ignorance trage, 
obfcurity, and abfurdity, can only be proper for him who iM fides, 
pre- 
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re previoufly acquainted with the fyftems now in vogue, and 
1 who from prattice and obfervation has eftablifhed in his 
s own mind a juft and proper methodus medendi. Dr. Riol- 
th lay’s work, therefore, we confider as amufing. The beft 
~ part of it is his own remarks, a fpecimen of which will con- 
h-—fEm@ vey toour Readers a fuitable idea of his abilities. In his 


remarks on critical days, he thus oppofes the doétrine of the 
ite celebrated Cullen. 


ks ‘Modern Authors, fenfible of the deficiencies of the theory 
he which we have analyzed, have intrenched themfelves within the 
-d, above fuppofed facts, and endeavoured to ftrengthen them by a 
tof more fpecious explanation. If I may judge of their fentiments by 
my own, they will not accufe me of having felected a weak anto- 
" gonift, when I name the illuftrious Prefeilur Cullen as the writer, 
whole opinions I will chiefly confider in this fecond enquiry, viz. 
anh Whether the dotrine of critical days has any foundation in nature. Two 
fe: teafons induce me to make choice of this gentleman: firlt, the 
43, ipeciou‘nefs of the argument he produces; fpecioutnefs fo much 
relembling folidity, that in anfwering him, I thall think I am an- 
iwering all the writers of the fame party. Second, the great and 
10- fe extenfive influence of his opinions; an influence acquired by the 
ecn moft fhining abilities, and maintained by the moft laudable perfe- 
ot yerence in their exertion; an influence of all others the nod na- 
fa. tural; but which, in this refpeét, he will pardon me for endea- 
on vouring to leffen, fince our object is in reality the fame. ie 
but * Having acquainted the reader with the frequent contradictions 


ble occurring in Hippocrates, concerning the days which are to be con- 
, fidered as critical, and delivered my fentiments on that head, I will 
not dwell upon the free manner with which Dr. Cullen pafles over 
“1an B® thefe difficulties, and reduces the number of critical days to the 
) the BE eight following ; 3d, sth, qth, gth, irth, 14th, 17th 2oth, but 
us, ie proceedto the examination of his doctrine. —*‘I obferve,” ** fays he,” 
rink “ that the animal ceconomy is readily fubjected to periodical move- 
outfee  Ments, both from its own conftitution, and from habits which 
man . are readily produced in it. zdly, I obferve periodical movements 
bute .. °° take place in the difeafes of the human body, with great con- 
itancy and exactnefs, as in the cafe of intermittent fevers, and 
‘many other difeafes.’—The animal economy is certainly fub- 
jected trom its con{titution to periodical movements; but nothing 
. B® can be more irregular than the periods of fuch movements, contti- 
police tutionally confidered : habit alone fubjects the economy to a regu- 
{tu-B§ lar return of the fame fenfations, and habit may be different in 
be-M every individual; confequently, the nature of animal conftitutions, 
ver,um 22d the power of habits being fufceptible of a variety of combina- 
ions, no movement generally and conftantly, applicable to all in- 
dividuals, can arife from this mixture of caufes. There is alfo in 
this argument, a fort of abufe of words in extending the influence 
of habit to difeafes : habits are formed in health, and depend, ina 
great meafure, upon our will; they are left off as well as con- 
tracted ; therefore can have no great connexion with ficknefs. Be- 
es, fome crifis, fuch as hemorrhages, profufe {weats, depofitions 
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of matter, &c, in many cafes, have no relation either with the habit 









ter 
or with the conflitution. pot 
** From the univerfality (fays Dr. Cullen.) of tertian or quartan Th 
** periods i in intermittent fev ers, we cannot dot tbt of there tae in tio! 
** the animal economy, a tendency to obferve fuch periods; a of 
** the critical days, above mentioned, are confiftent with this teu dod 
“*d ncy of the economy; ad all of them mark either tertian o be 
- | quartan periods. The fe periods, however, are not promifcuoutly tait 
‘mixed; but oceupy conttantly their feveral portions in the pro | 
ali of the difeafe; fo that from the be ‘sinning, to the 12th the 
day, a tertian period takes place; and from the 11th tothe zoth le 
‘¢ and perhaps longer, a quartan period is as fteadily obferved.” at 
¢ This paragraph brings to my recolicction, the order in which 59 
Hippocrates places the critical days in his prognottics ; viz. 4, 7; on 
It, 14; 17, 20; and foon to fixty or more. This order Dr, ace 
Cullen, with fome alterations, has adopted as the true one; ot hit 
rather as the moft confonant with the tertian and quartan periods of do 
intermittent fevers, Upon which he lays the foundation of his doc. WA 
trine. But I cannot omit mentioning here, that, for the fake of 
{trengthening his favourite analogy, he'deprives the fourth day of Ar 
its critical attribute, though according to thefe very facts which he 


knowledges, fhowld be looked upon as the moft critical of all, 


contiders.as a folid bafis, this fame fourth day, as he himfelf ac. ( 
However, I readily grantthe exiftence of this analogy ; I acknow. 


ledge its force, and fenfible application; and difpute no part of it, his 
except the univerfality of its prevalence. Was this univerfality s do. 
fact, all the obje¢tions derived-from the contradictory accounts of tiv 
Hippocrates, could avail nothing againft this law of nature, how Hi 
incomprehenfible foev er the caufe. But fince intermittent fevers tre 
afiume the quotidian type, and its imitators the double tertian, and it 
triple quartan, as w ell as a ternary, Or a quartenary recurrence; nai 
ince there are many inttances of a regular fueceffion of feptenary att 
octonary, and even annual returns of paroxyims, for a long con: a 
tinuance, can the tertian and quartan period be faid to be univer ee 
fal ? Can any inference, drawn from this pretended univerfality, at 
have any weight ? ? Is it not, on the contrary, rational to conclude, int 
from this manner of areuing, that nature is inclined, i in fome cafes, an 
to a critical ftruggle every day ;—in others, every third, fourth, by 
feventh, or eight day > And that confequently her operations in in. we 
termittents, fo far from ex plaining the order commonly aferibed to tra 
critical days in continued fevers, fhew in thefe, by analogy, a ten caf 
dency to a caily decifion ? cec 
‘ Dr. Cullen adds his own obfervations in fupport of his opinion. ed 
What he fays he has feen, I believe implicitly ; becaufe no body 3 
more candid, no body. more accurate, than the refpectable pro —"y 
effor.. But even his obfervations eftablith nothing pofitive in {* dir 
vour of the caufe he maintains; they are confined to the termins chi 
tion of two fpecies of fevers, on fome of his critical days; and as of 
fuch a termination coniits, according to his own expreflion, in no 


fome return of fleep and appetiie, with an “abatement of the frequency J bet 
the puli?, without axy decifive crifis ; it appears that one might, with an 


as much propriety, fay, that die diforder is moderated, as that it 's 
ter 
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terminated, and that confequently there would be no great error in 
poftponing one or two days longer the date of the paticnt’s recovery, 
This train of reafoning leads very naturally to the following retlec- 
tions: that, if there is in nature a real foundation for the doctrine 


ind of critical days, it is not a little ftrange that the partifans of this 
eh doftrine fhould, after an interval of more than two thoufand years 
Ot be ftill obliged to derive their principal arguments from the uncer 
fly tain obfervations of its firf Author.’ : 
TO Our Readers may difcover fhrewdnefs ahd good fenfe in 
20 thefe arguments, although they do not amount to a come 
oth plete overthrow of the doétrine of critical days. We re- 


wr peat it, that this work is rather amufing than inftructive; fot 
am the Author has proved that very little knowledge is to be 
Depa acquired from the genuine writings of Hippocrates, and that 
ofa hitherto a veneration has been paid to him, of which he 
sof does not appear to be deferying. 

OC. 
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S Art. X. Experiments and Obfervations in Eleétricity. By Thomas 
he Miiner, M.D. 8vo. 2s. Cadell. 
aI UR ingenious Author appears to have fpent a con- 
wt fiderable time in thefe experiments ; nor has he Joft 
fm his labour. Many new lights are thrown upon particular 
, «pm doétrines, efpecially the connexion and contrariety of pofi+ 
; of tive and negative electricity, and the nature of charged glafs. 
owf™ His apparatus is delineated upon copper plates, and is exe 
ersB tremely fimple; although he does not appear to have had 
snd any great cbje&t in view, the following conclufions are very 
“°s 0) naturally drawn from his experiments. An electric power 
pe attracts every fubftance which is placed within the {phere of 
wet its influence, whether it be an eleétric ora conductor, and 
ty,fg atthe fame time brings the neareft part of that fubftance 
de, into a ftate of contrary electricity. When the influence of 
fes, an electric power acts on any electrified fubftance, it muft 
th, fi’ by its tendency to produce a contrary electricity, deftroy or 
if) weaken the fame power, and preferve or itrengthen the con- 
1toB§ trary power, according to the different circumftances of the 
ci" BS cafe. When two bodies, having the fame eleétricity, re- 
” cede from each other, it may be afcribed to a change produc- 

; ed in the electrical ftate of the air, by the receding bodies, 
oft and this change occafions the air to attract them in contrary 
f-[_ directions. Although the principal phenomena of the 
= charged phial appear to be effentially the fame with thofe 


iasf Of any other electrified body, yet it appears that the glafs is 
in §=not brought into its natural ftate by completing the circuit 
y TH) between the two coatings, but thatfuch a degree ot the pofitive 
le and negative powers is ftill fo permanently united with the 
ie 4 oppofite 
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oppofite fides of the glafs, as to enable them to produce the 


influential eleétricities in their refpective coatings for fome ] 


time: and on this ground the effeéts produced by Mr. 
Volta’s eleCtrophorus may be readily explained. 

Thefe are fome of the inferences drawn from a general re- 
view of Dr. Milner’s experiments, in the courfe of which, 
a great variety of collateral hints may be picked up of great 
ufe to thefe who make electricity their itudy. The itudy 1s as 
yet in itsinfancy. ‘The real ufes of it remain, if not to be 
difcovered, at leaft to be fo explained and facilitated as to be 
of real fervice to philofophy and medicine. 





Arr. XI. The Hiffory of Greece, from the Acceffion of Alexander of 

~~ Macedon, till its Final Subjeétion to the Roman Empire, By John 
Gaft, D. D. Archdeacon of Glandelagh. 4to. boards. 11. 1s. 
Murray. 


HERE is no period of mankind which affords a writer a 

finer field for {fpeculation, and more valuable materials for 
inquiry, than the times of antient Greece. In their earlieft 
annals we fee their progrefs from barbarifm to civilization; 
and, as we purfue their interefting ftory, we difcover thei 
rifing into the moft polithed refinement. The time how- 
ever, at which every admirer of liberty muft contemplate 
their hiftory with the greateft fatisfaction, is during their 
ftruggles for freedom againft the Perfian tyrants. From 
the ejeCtion of the Pififtratide, ta the death of Cimon, we 
behoid their noble exertions at Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Piatea, and Eurymedon, with wonder, delight, 
and veneration. ‘The luxurious age which fucceeded thefe 
brilliant exploits, fhews us the caufe of the decline and 
diffolution of public virtue. When this fupport of their 
greatneis was no more, their philofophy, their eloquence, 
their learning, the refinement A their manners, and the de- 
licacy of their tafte, was the airy bafis on which they built 
their expiring fame and power. 

The period at which our Author has thought proper to 
date his hiftory, is the acceflion of Alexander the Great. 
The fplendid rapidity with which that murderer of mankind, 
{pread defolation through the eaftern world, however it may 
difguft the philofopher, affords glowing materials for the 
hiitorian. In the prefent inftance they have not been be- 
ftowed in vain. Though the ftyle of Dr. Gaft cannot be 
confidered as equal to that of a Hume, a Robertfon, or a 
Gibbon ; yet we can recommend his language as pure, plain, 
and perfpicuous. His reprefentation of faéts appears 
an 
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and accurate, and his mode of reafoning upon them feems 
to be the refult of an extenfive knowledge of the human 
character. 

As afpcecimen of his ftyle, we fhall prefent our Readers 
with the defcription of the engagement betwixt Alexander 
and Darius, where the family of the Perfian king were taken 
prifoners. 

‘ ALEXANDER’S illne’s had encreafed the confidence of Darius. 
His courtiers had atiured him, that the Macedonians would not 
dare to meet him in battie; and their not appearing, confirmed him 
in this vain belief. He now looked upon it as certain, that the 
Greeks were flying; accordingly, he prepared to purfue them 
through Cilicia, and had entered the pafs of Amanus at the fame 
time Alexander had ftruck off by that of Syria, and was thus leav- 
ing Darius behind him. When advice of the enemy’s motions was 
brought to Alexander, he would fcarcely give credit to the report. 
But finding it fufficiently authenticated, he began with thanking 
the Gods, who had confounded the counfels of Darius, and b 
fhutting him up in thefe defiles, had delivered him into his hands. 
He then commanded his troops to march back into Cilicia, and to 
prepare for battle. 

© Darius had already croffed the Pinarus, which divides Cili- 
cia, and was encainped near the city of Iffus. When the Perfians 
found that Alexander, of whofe flight they entertained not the leaft 
doubt, was advancing again{ft them, they were in the utmoft cone 
fufion. Pent up within narrow defiles, they found themfelves de- 
prived of all the advantages which they expected to derive from 
their multitudes, and in a manner reduced to fight upon an equality 
with the enemy. Darius particularly, who fome-hours before was 
elated with confidence, was now firuck with fuch terror, that he 
commanded the banks of the river to be fortified with ftakes, lett 
the Greeks fhould break in upon him. ‘This cowardly precaution, 
Arrian tells us, provoked the fcorn of the Macedonian foldiers ; 
* He has already,” faid they, ‘‘ the fpirit of a flavein him!” Burt, 
whatever caufe Alexander might have to hold the Perfians in con- 
tempt, it did not make him negligent of any of the duties of a 
general. With confummate {kill he extended his front from the 
foot of the mountain to the fea; fo that the Perfians fhould not 
have it in their power, by their fuperiority of numbers, to fur- 
round him: fome of their detached parties had occupied the heights 
above him; he fent a body of archers to diflodge them previous to 
the engagement ; he examined attentively every difpofition the ene- 
my had made; and wherever he fzw their bcit troops placed, he 
added to the ftrength of that part ot his line which was to oppofe 
them. He then rode through the ranks, reminding thofe, who had 
diftinguifhed themfelves by any former exploit, of what atchieve- 
ments they had performed, and calling by name upon every 
brave folder, to fupport, on that day, the glory he had already 
acquired. 

* THe command of the left wing, which reached to the fea, he 
aligned to Parmenio; and began hipfelf the attack at the head of 
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the right, directing his men to move up flowly, until within a cer 
tain diitance of the enemy, and then to rufh vigoroufly on, before 
the Perfians fhould have time to difcharge their miflile weapons, 
This manceuvre had the defired effect. The foremoft ranks of the 
enemy, finding their arms, in which they were moft expert, ren- 
dered ufelefs, and prefled by the violent oniet of the Greeks, who 
eharged them fword in hand, fell back on the ranks behind them; 
thefe hkewile on thofe next to them, until the confufion fpread 
throughout the whole left wing ; the Macedonians ftill urging on 
with dreadful execution. Darius, who was only confpicuous by 
the height of his fplendid chariot and the richnefs of his dref;, 
feeing his left wing broken, and that the flaughter began to threaten 
the fpot where he was ftationed, turned from the field of battle, and 
fled with the foremott. 

* Tue Greek mercenaries, who compofed the main body of the 
Perfian army, {till bravely maintained their ground, though againtt 
the Macedonian phalanx. But Alexander, after routing the ene- 
my’s wing, having taken them in flank, they were at length worf- 
ed with great flaughter. 

* On the right wing the Perfians had confiderably the advantage 
at the beginning of theengagement, their cavalry on that fide being 
much fironger than the Greeks, until a feafonable reinforcement of 
Theflalian horfe enabled Parmenio to turn the fortune of the day 
againftthem ; when feeing the general difperfion, they confulted 
their fafety by flight. 

‘ Tue purfuit which Alexander, though wounded in the thigh, 
continued till the clofe of day, proved not lefs fatal to the Pertians 
than the battle, on account of their multitudes, and of the narrow 
defiles and rugged mountainous paths through which they had to 
pais. Sothat Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, who accompanied Alex- 
ander on this occafion, declared, that through the whole way they 
had trodden on nothing but dead carcaffes. As tor Darius, he re: 
mained in his chariot for fome time; but his fears fuggefting to 
him, that this method was not fufficiently expeditious, he alighted, 
and relinquifhing his royal mantle, mounted on horfe-back, and 
fled with the utmoft precipitation, hardly ftopping for refrefhment, 
until he had got beyond the Euphrates. 

‘ Or the Perfians there fell, according to Arrian, ninety thou- 
fand foot and ten thoufand horfe. Of the Greeks, if Diodorus may 
be depended on, only four hundred and fifty. The Perfian camp was 
taken; in which were found the mother and wife of Darius, 
with his fon andtwo daughters. ‘The greater part of the baggage 
and treafure of the enemy had been left ut Damafeus. The plunder, 
however, was very coniiderable, every part of the camp affording 
proofs of Afiatic luxury and opulence. The tent of Darius, etpe: 
cially, the Macedonians beheld with amazement. Its {pacious 
apartments were laid out in in the moft elegant manner, adorned 
with coftly furniture, and on every fide were placed vafes of gold, 
from whence the richeft odours iffued ; fumptuous preparations allo 
for bathing and for the royal banquet, awaited Darius’s return from 
the battle; and the officers of the houfehold, fplendidly attired, at 
tended in their refpective ftations. Fad 
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¢ Ir was thought proper to referve this piece of magnificence 
for Alexander himfelf. He viewed it with*much in difference, and 
having finelled the rich eienery, turning to his followers, ** This 
then,” faid he, ‘* it was to bea king *!”? Out of all the precious 
things he felected only a aoe ornamented with jewels and of cu- 
rious workmanfhip, in which Darius was wont to keep perfumes. 
* T ufe no perfumes,” faid he, * but I will apply it toa nobler 
“ purpofe; and accordingly wien it as a cafe for Homer’s Iliad, a 
copy of which, corrected by Ariftotle and Callifthenes, he always 
carried abéue with him. Baie is this copv of Homer, which ap- 
pears to have been in high eftimation among the ancients, known by 
the name of the copy of the cafket. 

‘ Historica writers make the moft honourable mention of the 
femperate manner in which Alexander enjoyed his victory. To 
Darius’s family he behaved with rate tag magnanimity. He took 
care, that their perfons, and whatever belonged to them, fhould 
be faved and fecured from infult. The night fucceeding the battle, 
hearing of their diftrefs upon the fuppofed death of Dari ius, whofe 
mantle one of the eunuchs had feen in the hands of a foldier, he 
immediately fent Leonnatus to aflure them, that Darius was living, 
and that themielves, though now captives, fhould enjoy the fine 
royal {tate to which they had been dccuhomed i in their highett fplen- 
dor. The enfuing day he vitited them in perfon, his friend Hee 
phaeflion only accompanying him. As they entered, Sytigambis, 
the mother of Darius, fell at Hephacttion’s feet, fuppoling him to be 
the king; but one of the attendants having informed her of the 
miftake, the i in great contufion, turning to Alexander began to ex- 
cufe hertell. “You are not greatly miftaken, madam” rep shied he, 
raifing rup, with great affection, ‘¢ for 4e alfo is Alexander.’ 

¢ Pion that day, to avoid every injurious fufpicion, he laid it 
down as a law, never to vilit the wife of Darius more; who, it is 
faid, was the mok beautiful woman of her time. So that, as Plu. 
tarch obferves, fhe and the reft of the princeffes “ lived, though 
** in an enemy’s camp, as if they had been in fome holy temple, un- 
“feen and unapproached, in the moft facred privacy.” Sytigambis 
particularly, was treated by him with a refpect and attention not 
lefs than fhe could have expected from Darius himfelf. He per- 
mitted her to order the funeral honours that fhould be paid to thofe 
of the royal family who had fallen in the action; and often after- 
wards granted favours at her requett, even forgiving, upon her in- 
terceffion, fome Perfian lords, who had defervedly incurred his dif- 
pleafure.’ 

This agreeable and ufeful volume would certainly be more 
complete, if it had, what it at prefent wants, a copious and 
judicious index. 





cates 

* Dacier and others underftand Alexander’s words, as if fpoken 

in admiration of what he faw. Dr. Langhorne confiders them as 

the words of indignation. And this idea, which feems the mott 

natural, and gives to the pafiage a peculiar beauty, is accordingly 
the one here adopted. See Langh orne’s Plutarch. 
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Arr. XII. Tevo D: ‘alogues concerning the Manner of writing Hifory 
From the French of Abbé de Mablv. 12mo. 3s. fewed. Keartley. 


HE literary reputation of Abbé Mably is very confi- 
derable ; and his obfervations on the government of 

France are allowed to be learned, acute, and ingenious. 
From his habits of itudy he is converfant to a creat degree 
in hiftorical compofitions ; and an exprefs treatife from him 
on the manner of writing hiftory is an acquifition which the 
pubiic mutt attend to, and value. 

In this work the Abbé has chofen to deliver his fentiments 
in the form of dialogue; a method which enables him to 
give a fcope to his vivacity; but which neceffarily induces 
him to be diffufe, and to indulge in repetitions. 

After having exhibited. in his firft dialogue the thoughts 
which occurred to him concerning the different kinds. of 
hiftory, the Abbé peculiarizes the ftudies which are proper 
for the hiftorian. He then treats of general and univerial 
hiftories. | 

It is his opinion that the hiftorian muft be born as well as 
the orator and the poet; and that education alone is infuf- 
ficient to produce him. It may make a compiler; but the 
gift of writing hiitory muft come from nature. The real 
hittorian ought not only to feel with enthufiafm the paint- 
ings of Livy, Salluft, and Tacitus, but ought to be am- 
mated with the hope of emulating or farpafling their ex- 
celience. 

Fie obferves very properly that different kinds of hiftory 
require different talents. Livy, for example, in his judg- 
ment, had occafion from the ie of his fubjeét, to havea 
greater fund of knowledge, and a greater variety of abilities, 
than either Salluft or Tacitus. Plutarch he reprefents as ad- 
mirable in his lives; and yet he might have been unequal to 
a general hiftory ‘of Greece. While different talents, 
however, correfpond with different hiftorical fubjects, he 
accounts it as indifpenfable for every hiftorian, to be de eply 
acquainted with natural and political law; and the advan- 
tages of this knowledge he illuftrates from the writings of 
Grotius and Buchanan among the moderns ; and froin thofe 
of Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Sallutt, and ‘Tacitus 
among the antients. 

A penetrating {pirit of philofophy, and a fevere attention 
to morals, he aJfo holds to be charatteriftics of the accom- 
plifhed Hiftorian. The Hiftorian, he fays, muft often 
‘ reafon concerning religion, death, pain, and our refpective 
‘duties’; and without philofophy he cannot place theie 


different objeéts before our eyes. As to morality he ¢on- 
fiders 
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fiders it as aflociating itfelf moft naturally with hiftory, *in- 
‘ afmuch as by the eternal laws of Providence it is decreed 
‘that confcious virtue fhall fill the human heart with peace; 
‘and that vice fhall infeft it with mifery and dread. The 
‘one endears me to my fellow citizens; but, the other 
‘ forces them to turn away from me with hatred and with 
‘horror. Give me leave to add, (and proofs are needlefs,) 
‘that the happinefs or the calamity of States is fubject to 
‘the fame laws. An unjuft line of politics may, perhaps, 
* procure fome tranfient advantage: ee tremble for the 
‘reverfe ; becaufe the fure refult of this imjuttice is the lofs 
‘of confidence ; and from that moment, your enemies will 
‘unite in a confpiracy to deftroy you. Never will you per- 
‘ceive a nation degrading itfelf, and rapidly declining, un- 
‘till it fhall have given up its morals; and until the power 
‘of its laws fhall prove enfeebled by its vices.’ 

As a model for general hiftory the Abbé admires the work 
of Livy; and the delineation and character he gives of this 
writer are mafterly and to the purpofe. He alludes more in- 
dire&tly to Thucydides as another model in this line. To 
univerfal hiftories he is not favourable upon the whole; 
but he admires infinitely the work of Boffuet. Indeed his 
admiration appears to us to be exceflive; and this is one of 
the portions of his treatife, in which we cannot go along 
with him. As to Thuanus who has received fo much un- 
diftinguifhing praife, he is not-at all pleafed with him; and 
he honeftly acknowledges, that he could not perufe him 
without uneafinefs and difguft. | 

Among the ornaments of hiftorical writing he is parti- 
cularly fond of fpeeches. 

* Take,’ fays he, ‘from Livy his harangues; and at once, you 
take from him one of thofe chief ornaments, by the aid of which he 
roufes up my imagination and animates my heart. It is from Livy 
that I have gathered what little knowledge I poflefs of politics. 
Admiring his work, I became immediately inftructed; and perhaps 
it would have difgufted me, if, {peaking in his own name, he had 
given way to long, and confequently, to cold and uninterefting re- 
fiections. But thefe fpeeches are fubjeét to the dominion of rigid 
laws ; and the Hiftorian who dares to violate them is punifhed by 
being converted into a miferable declaimer. I mutt lay it down as 
a preliminary condition, that they never appear, except in a cafe of 
abfolute neceffiry ; that they fhall not be employed but on impor- 
tant occafions, where the point in queftion is cither the prefervation, 
the fafety, or the glory a the itate; or the atchievement of fome 
bold and weighty enterprize. Nor is even all this fufficient. It is 
requilite that the matter under difcuffion thould adimit of being 
txamined, by obfervers of great talents and quick penetration, ia 
different points of view. Above all things let the Hiftorian avoid 
the common plac parade of College eloquence, Not a fingle 
{yllable 





a 
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fyllable muft be introduced for the fake of fhew and oftentation, 
Confult only reafon; give proofs; lead me ¢/ws along ; and render 
it impoffible that I flioul d refift your force of argument.’ 
In his fecond and concluding dialogue, the Abbé mentions 
articular hiftories, and affords rules for the compofition of 
hi iftories of every kind. Among particular hiftories he com- 
mends as models the retreat of the ten thoufand Greeks by 
Xenophon, the Commentaries of Cafar, and the two hitto- 
ries of Salluft. Of the moderns who have written particular 
hiftories, he extols very highly the Abbe de Vertot. 
The rules which he furnifhes for hiftorical compofition 
are certainly very judicious; and from this divifion of his 
formance we fhall fubmit to our Readers a part of what 


he has obferved concerning order. 
This Order which you to ‘much approve of is the rock whereon 
the greater number of Hiitorians have been dafhed away. We 
might venture to affert that fome Writers (fo negligent do they 
prove, in this refpect) have never atterided to the important truth, 
that out of this Orver arifes that magic, that fecret charm which 
embellifhes even beauties, and attracts and infenfib rly keeps alive the 
attention of the Readers. Other Hiftorians, remaining under the 
dominion of an imagination which does injury to their judgment, 
look no farther than the part concerning which they are writing, 
and, without confidering either what precedes or ought to follow it, 
remain fatistied if they can throw before us a brilliznt and lengthen- 
ed clutier of words, and conceive that upon this alone depends the 
whole perfection of a Work. But, let us content ourfeives with 
fome remarks relating to the art of writing Hiltory. 

* Although C hronolog rv (that zs, the order of ‘the times) fhould 
alway: meet with due attention, yet, the Hiftorian mutt zor follow 
it with undeviating fervility. When you have entered upon the 
relation of an important fact, take care left by hacking and cutting 
one part from the other, you degrade its confequence ; ; and do not 
abandon it in the very moment when you have excited my curiofity, 
This rule is the more unerring, becaufe the greateft Hiftorians, fuch 
as Tacitus and Grotius, have fubmitted to it even in their annals; 
a mode of writing Hiftory which being (as we have already a 
greed) extremely proper to give us an idea of the formation of the 
laws, manners and cuitoms of a People, either during their early 
infancy, or throughout the courfe of an important Rev olution, lays 
it down, as an indifpenfible point, that the narratives of facts fhould 
be arranged and brought forward in conformity to the order of 
their refpective dates. Yet, thefe two Hiftorians, endued with great 
knowledge of the World, and fenfible that they mutt pleafe and at- 
tract, if they intended to fucceed in their defire to inftruét their Readers, 
may upon dome occafions, ant} icipated the times ; and then, they 
regarded it as fufficient to take notice of this unufual deviation. 
Tacitus once forgets himfelf in the third Book of his Hiftory, where, 
fenfibly affected by the violent troubles in Germany, which nearly 
ruined the affairs of the Romans on that frontier, he juit alludes to 
them 
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them, and then promifes to make them foon the object of his difcul 
fon. Unlefs 1 am much miftaken in my opinion, the Hiilorian be- 
trays a want of fkill when, having announced to me important faci, 
he does not immediately relate them. On fuch occations, the im- 
patient mind of the Reader divides its attention, is pufhed forward 


from its mark, and, being drawn aftde from that fubject which was 
- BS under its confideration, of courfe fuffers it to efcape trom notice. 

y ‘ It has been obferved that the art of running into tranifitions is, 
~ BM of all others, the ttioft difficult for the Hiftorian to practice with fue- 
fama cefs: and, indeed, the greater part of our Hiftories afford a mclan- 


choly proof that thefe tranfitions are either puerile, infipid, flat, 
nag harfhly worked up, or unnaturally forced. But, I believe that 
x have already remarked that fe difgufiing a detect arifes from the 
precipitation with which an Hittorian begins his work, before he 


ACES has ferioufly meditated upon all its different parts, and that place in 

which he fhould arrange them. Granting that 1 fhould not haves 
a difcovered the moft natural conneétion of events, it will, necefla- 
¢ BS rily, follow that, in order to tack them to each other, 1 muit em- 
CY B® ploy two or three aukward expreffions, or that in this paflage, too 
bh; FF violently unhinged by fudden jerks of fentences, the attention of my 
ch B® reader may be precipitately thrown into a new fubject. On the 
he contrary, I follow, without the leaft embarraflment, in the track of 
he BS an Hifforian who is the friend of Order. A fingle word will prove 
nt, Be fufficient to lead him properly to his tranfition; and even his word 
au 


'S) Be will, frequently, become needlefs, provided that his narration is 
Mt; Be rapid, and his ityle fkilfully compacted. 


co ¢ If you fall under the obligation of interrupting your recital, for 
the BM the indifpenfibly requilite .purpofe of elucidating fome particular 
ith BM point, reft affured that you have neglected that order to which it waa 
d your duty ftrictly to adhere. Proceed over your ground a fecond 


time ; and obferve whether fome effential matter has not been want- 
ioW Bing in your expofition. Perhaps, even one word, fortunately placed 
only two or three pages higher, would have fufticed for the infor- 
10$ Bemation of your Reader. Be this as it may, labour; exercife your 
thoughts until you find out the fecret of either difpenfing with this 
elucidation or of rendering it agreeable. On thefe occations, judi- 
cious and expert Hiftorians either introduce a fpeech to animate the 
harrative ; or inftruct their Readers by painting the public difor- 
ders, troubles and alarms. In fhort, better than /weh defaulters, 
fhould I like thofe untutored Hitftorians who, in she/r fimple way, 
infertas marginal notes what they have not the art to interweave 
within the body of the Work. 

* In my opinion, the Hiftory of the Council of Trent, written by 
Fra-Paolo, is, with refpect to Order, a model which we cannot ci- 
ther ftudy or imitate too much. This particular Hiftory is, in fome 

egree, the gexera!/ Hiftory of Europe, during the time when it was 
barboroufly torn in pieces by the envenomed quarrels of the Theo- 
Jogians, the blind fanaticifin of the People, and the mifeuided am- 
bition of the Princes and of the Great. (Under thefe fatal circum- 
ances, it was imagined that a general Council, by working upa 
encidence of opinion, might afluage hatred, enlighten error and 
Bellore dignity to Religion. Never did the expofitien of any parti- 
cular 
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cular Hiftory embrace, at ohe time, a greater variety of diferent 
objects ; and foon we flrall perceive that Fra-Paolo introduces, Up- 
on the fame theatre, a croud Of perfonages, all diftinguifhed by their 
importance : but whof€ intercfts, views and conduct are indifpen. 
fibly oppofed toeach other. Whilft fome of the Princes mott ear. 
refily infift that the Fathers of the Council fhall explain themfelves, 
ond imprefs truths, with full conviction, upon the mind, others 
who do not feel, like them, the influence of Religion, but, who dif. 
truft (if I may ufe the expreffion) the decifions of the Holy Ghot, 
and fear lett it fhould a¢t in oppofition to their interefts, countenance 
and uphold the crooked politics of the Court of Rome, more jealous 
(according to the opinion of Fra-Paolo) of its power than of its fa. 
cred trufts and codes of faith; and, at this period, reprefented as 
cbftinately determined not to reform the Ear of the Clergy, 
Yet, itis neceflary to lay open the intrigues of the Legates and the 
fervitude of the Bifhops reiident beyond the Alps; to put harangues 
into the mouths of the Theologians whofe {cholattic oratory con- 
founds the ears, and even fcares the underftanding; to paint the 
obftinate perfeverance of the Innovators; and to give fome idea of 
thofe fatal wars which continue to rage, and of which the fuccefles 
are never points of little confequence to the politics of the Court of 
Rome, or indifferent to the States who either defire or fear the dici- 
fions of the Council. 

* Tam aware that Fra-Paolo is fufpected by the profeffors of our 
Religion. They obferve that he was not the enemy of the Innova- 
tors. his may have been the cafe; and, indeed, feveral great 
men of that zra have fuffered reproaches upon the fame account. I 
confider this Hiftorian only in his relation to the art with which he 
arranges and difpofes the ditferent occurences which he fubmits to 
our perufal. Obferve with what fimplicity all this chaos is dif- 
perfed, by what natural tranfitions the Hiftorian pafles from one 
fubject to another, hanging heavily upon none, yet prefenting me 
with all the elucidations of which I ftand in need, and, at length, con- 
ducting me to a development for which I am prepared.’ 

On the ftyle of hiftory the Abbé has made fome good ob- 
fervations with which he concludes his work. 

* Style, ‘ he fays,’ ‘ is an effential part of Hiftory; for it is al- 
moft ufelefs to think well, if we cannot exprefs ourfelves to advan- 
tage. Let your language be fometimes more elevated and fome- 
times more fimple, in proportion to the greater or lefs contfiderable 
degree of importance peculiarto the fubject. Have words at com- 
mand; and avoid thofe flow and tedious periods which are fo ta- 
miliar to the generality of our Hiftorians. Learn to vary them with 
yourexpreffions. This is the only fecret for acquiring that abun- 
dance which Cicero recommends to Writers, becaufe it charms their 
Readers, and does noteven tirethem. Do not embarrafs your pro- 

refs by parenthefes. Mark out your periods into unequal lengths. 
ence arifes harmony in our language, and without harmony, the 
ftyle is never excellent. Let your expreffions (obferved Lucian to 
the Hiftorians of his time,) be underttood by the people, and pleafe 
Readers of a cultivated underflanding : erit rebus ipfis par & equals. 


eratie, Never did any Author achere more ftrictly and more fuc- 
cefstuk 
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cefsfully than Cicerg to this law which he impofes upon-all Writers. 
Livy has faithfully obferved it, and united to each other ‘the dif- 
ferent qualities which we have admired in Heredotus and in Thuci- 
dides. At one moment, it is a torrent which dafhes precipitately 
down, and at another moment, a river which rolls its waters on 
with folemn majefty. You will but weakly ftrike againft the fenfes 
if you offend the ears; voluptoti aurium meorigerari debet oratio. 
Cicero reproaches Thucydides becaufe his matter was not enough 
conneéted, nor his periods fufficiently rounded. ‘Tacitus has the 
fame defect; but he makes amends for it by the greateit beauties. 
This I have experienced: I never quit Livy without concern; and 
although admiring Tacitus, I fometimes relinquifh him without 


regret.” 

Ga explaining his opinions, the Abbé gives way to his fen- 
fibilities ; and while he fometimes lavifhes his praife with a 
prodigality that wounds juftice, he at times alfo fcatters his 
cenfure with fome degree of levity. But in general we can- 
not but commend the freedom with which he has written. 
Upon Mr. Hume, Mr. Gibbon, and Dr. Robertfon, he 
- Be has uttered fome ftri&tures which deferve to be noticed. Of 

Hume he fays, ‘ He is indeed, learned ; but, he wants tafte. 
The defcriptions in Hume run on more rapidly than in Rapin ;-yet, noe 
, knowing his nation, he is, of courfe, unable to mark out and afcer- 
tain the influence of the national character as blended with the events 
which he relates. His own reflections are common; and_refult toe 
ree A thofe falfe politics of which morality muft difap- 
prove. F aving begun his narrative at the end, and without examin- 
ing and unravelling the chain which connects ee all the ages 
and allthe occurrences of’a nation, itis not aitonifhing that his 
Hiftory of the Stuarts fhould prove deficient in a multitude of de- 
¢ firable particulars. Afterwards, he carried his work up to the an- 
cient Britons; and, here, we difcover only an Hiftorian whofe 
reading is confined to Chronicles. Of the law of the Normans, he, 
, certainly, was ignorant; and all his remarks concerning the polity 
oe are unintelligible ; or, at leaft, I could not underftand 
|. them, 
: In this portrait there are fenfe and invective ; but the latter 
>» [ie perhaps is moft prevalent. 
: Of Mr, Gibbon he gives his opinion in the following 
h- Manner, 

‘ * A rational Reader requires that the narration fhould proceed 

tapidly, yet will not fuffer the Hiftorian to omit any. thing which 

- Be may render ic extremely clear, and perfectly intelligible. The 

principal art, therefore, confifts in preparing the Reader for the 

- B® vents intended to be fubmitted to his coptideration. What can 

« BB Prove more faitidious than the method purfued by Mr. Gibden, 

who, in his eternal Hiftory of the Roman Emperors, fufpends, at 

» Mecrery initant, his tedious and infipid narrative, to explain to you 

caufes of the occurences the particulars concerning which you 
‘re on the point of reading! No impediment fhould crofs me durin 
‘recital; and the author mzf be clear. This is the firft law of 
Exc. Rev. Vol. Il. Aug. 1783. [ Hiftorians. 
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Hiftoriais. But, he muft be clear with art, left he difcourage and 
check my attention ; and this fecond law is no lefs requifite than the 
firft. I grow cold, I tink into langour, if you fuffer me to lofe fight 
of that goal to which it is your bulinefs to conduct me. My ime- 
mory is only tolerable; and, doubtlefs, it behoves you to aft and 
to refrefh it, by calling up what, in the perufal mf a long work, | 
inay have forgotten, and what I actually want, at this moment, in 
order that I may be able to underftand your meaning. Hf the Hit. 
torian executes his tafk after the manner of Mr. Giddon, I believe 
that, without 4ishelp, I fhalhremember what he has already told 
me, feveral times ; and, therefore, 1 fhall reject his repetitions of 
intelligence with difdain. Ars ca/um fimulet (obferved Ovid, in a 
inatter totally different from that concerning which we treat) and 
this dextrous management is not lefs neceffary for the Hiftorian than 
forthe Lover. In this refpect, as in all others, the ancient Hif. 
torians are our Mafters.” 

Upon Dr. Robertfon, Abbé Mably is not lefs fevere; 
but perhaps, he has been able to form a truer judgment of 
this hiftorian. To the fuccefs which attended the hiftory of 
Scotland by Dr. Robertfon, he <afcribes his attempting his 
Preliminary volume to the hiftory of Charles V. This vo- 
lume he confiders as altogether unequal to the fubjeét treated 
init. * What isis? fays he. An unfinifhed work, def. 


titute of any depth of inveftigation, and, (to confine myfelf to that 
part which relates to the hiftory of France) throwing before me all 
the errors and all the prejudices of our hiftorians, whofe works had 
been too haflily and too carelefsly examined. Doé¢tor Robertion 
quotes the Prefident de Montefquien, Abbé de Bos, the Count ¢: 
Richa illiers, and Abbé de Mably. But it does not appear tu 
me, that he underftands any of thefe writers, becaufe he at once« 
dopts their different opinions, which cannot affimilate, and which 
forced together, form an indigefted mafs of hiftorical incongruitics. 
‘The Abbé is not lefs pointed on Dr. Robertfon’s hiftory of 
America. But as there appear .fome fymptoms of : 
difpofition to find fault with this hiftorian, we fhall abftain 
from giving any farther extracts on the fubje& of hi 
writings. 

In general it deferves obfervation, that the prefent perfor- 
mance of the Abbé Mably is equal to his aie roduc 
tions ; and that it contains much profound criticifm, ani 
the marks of an extenfive knowledge as well as of a delicatt 


tafte. As tothe tranflation,’ it is by no means executed {of 


well as we could wifhit, and we therefore recommend it tt 
the tranflator to improve his work, fhould it come to a ne 
edition 
4 . @ 
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Aart. XIII. Obfervations on the Strufture and FunSigns of the Nerwous 
Syfem. Illuftrated with Tables. By Alexander Monro, M. D. 
Pretident of the Royal College of Phyficians, and Profeffor of 
Phyfic, Anatomy and Surgery in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 
Large folio 21. 12s. 6d. Boards, Johnfon. 


HE great importance of the fubjeét treated of .in this 
work, and the very high reputation which the Anthor 
of it defervedly enjoys, are circumftances which claim an 
accurate analyfis of it. This will be the more ufeful to our 
anatomical and phyfiological readers, as we {hall find ghat 
the work contains fome new. obfervations relative to the 
ftruf&ture of the parts, and fome elucidations of phyfiological 
ints of the utmoit confequence to the animal ceconomy, 
and to the practice of phyfic and furgery. The feveral ob- 
fervations introduced on comparative anatomy, will alfo be 
found worthy the attention of the natural philofopher. 

The Author divides his work into chapters and thefe 

into fections. oat 

After a fhort introduétion, in which the Author juft 

mentions the parts of his work and the order in which he 
means to treat them, he proceeds to the firft chapter, which 
ipeaks of the circulation of the blood within the head. 

This chapter is fubdivided into eight feétions. 

In the firft, the Author confirms the opinion of the im- 
etus of the blood fent to the brain in man being broken 
y its afcent, by the feveral convolutions of the yeflels that 

convey it, and by every other peculiarity of their courfe, dia- 
meter and ftruéture. van 

* This intention of nature,’ fays our Author, Sappears more evi- 

dently in the ruminating quadrupeds ; for I find that a fubftance 
connected with the internal carotid artery, obferved by Galen and 
named by him rete mirabile, &c. conliffs entirely of a divifion of 
that artery into {mall ferpentine branches, which are afterwards col- 


lected, atthe fide of the fella turcica, into a trunk that is divided 
nearly as in man.’ 


This curious anatomical ftructure is illuftrated by the firft 
table, which fhews this plexus or rete mirabile in the head 
of a calf. . 

By the way, there is an obfervation naturally occurs here, 


® Which, with fubmiffion, our Author might have made. 


This ftruéture in the brain of ruminating quadrupeds feems 
particularly to fhew the neceffity of the force of the blood to 
the brain being diminifhed in fome violent efforts of the 
machine ; for as the ruminating quadrupeds hold their heads 
generally down, the advantage of the afcending courfe of 
the‘artery in man, is compenfated by this ftruture ; at the 
lame time that it affords a ey impediment to the force 
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of the circulation, which is neceffary from the pofition of 
the head in thefe animals. 

This circumftance leads Doétor Monro to fhew that the 
quantity of the blood circulating in the brain is greater than 
mm other parts of the body. The refult of his experi- 
ments on this fubjett, is, that not above one tenth part of the 
whole mafs is circulated in the head, which he fays, ‘ is 
* nearly four times more than, in general, ts circulated in 
‘ the reft of the aortic fyftem, as the weight of the encepha- 
‘ ton does not exceed one fortieth part of the weight of the 
* whole body.’ 

The fecond and third fe&tions defcribe the finufes, the di- 
re€tion of the mouths of the viens opening into them, the 


mode of their formation by the dura mater, and their fize, 


all which tend to illuftrate the nature of the circulation in 
the brain. — 

The fourth feétion is material. It dwells upon the 
ufes of the ftruétute deferibed. | 

Firft. In any fudden or forcible exertions, when the 
blood is repelled in the cave or internal jugulars, to prevent 
the impulfe from being communicated to the“ blood. in the 
fmall and tender veins of the brain, which would endanger 
a rupture of them. | 

Secondly. ‘This rupture is much oppofed by the addi- 
tional ftrength the veins of the brain receive, from the cover- 
ing of the dura mater. | 

Thirdly. The formation of the finufes, their lodg- 
ment in furrows of bone, the effeét of the falciform procefs 
upon them, all tend to the fame purpofe. | 

The Author’s uluftration of this is. familiar and con- 
clufive. 

‘ If after taking out the brain and cerebelkim, we cut the falx 
andtentorium, and dry the head, the cavities-of all the finufes, &c. 
will be found much diminifhed. Burt if the falx and tentorjum are 
preferved entire, the cavities of the finufes will be fo little di- 
minithed, that we would fuppofe they had been purpofely kept in- 
flated whilit the head was drying.’ 

Fourthly. As the finufes perforate the cranium at fome 
diftance from the arteries, the returning blood is interrupted 
as little as poffible in its courfe towards the heart. 

The fifth fe&tion, fhews that the circulation in the brain 
is carried on in the fame way as tn other parts of the body. 

- ‘The fixth fe&tion obferves, that in inflammations, apo- 

lexy, and other difeafes of the brain, arteriotomy and vene- 
feétion may be of ufe, not fo much by leffening the quan- 
tity of blood within the cranium, as hy diminifhing the 
force with which it is inrpelled into it, 
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The effet of drawing blood, either from the arteries or 
veins upon the animal ceconomy, appears to us by ne means 
to be fufficiently afcertained. .Much might be faid both for 
and againft the Author’s pofitions on ths fabyeét, but there 
is no room for fuch # difenffion ih a Review. 

The feventh feétion very properly réprobates and fhews 
the inutility of the pratticeadvifed by fomé, of performing the 
operation of the trepah, in the phrénitis, and other difeafes 
of the brain, with a view of fefiening the diameter of the 
veflels by the preffure, occafioned by tlie admiffion of the 
external air. . | : 

The eighth fe€tion mentions an experiment, inftituted 
to prove; that in animals killed by hanging, death is not 
owing chiefly to the — on the vefiels of the brain, but 
to the ftoppage of ref{piration. . 

‘ I cut a large hole m the trachea of a living dog. Irhen fuf- 
pended him for three quarters of ari hour, by a rope fixed round his 
neck above that hole, without killing him, or depriving him either 
of fenfe or motion. But when we attérwards fufpeuded him, for a 


quarter of ant haur, by a rope fixed under (de/ow) that hole, he be- 
came infenfible and did not recover.’ 


It was upon théefe principlés that afi ingénious fur- 
geor of London many yéars ago, attempted to iavé a4 male- 
fator condemned to be hanged, by making 4 fmall opening 
in the trachea and introducing 4 canula into it below.the 
place where the rope was to be fixed. The experiment 
would probably have facceeded, had not the criminal’s great 
weight of body prevented it; for after he-was cut down 
he thewed many figns of life. | 

The. two following chapters, oné tréating of thé mem- 


| branes of the brain and cerebellum ; and thé othér, of the 


coniniunication of the ventricles of the encéphalon with 
each other, as défcribed by other Authors, we fhail take no 
further notice of, than juft to mention, that in the latter, 
Dr. Motiro endeavours to prove, that the conimunication 
of thie lateral ventricles with each other, and with the third 
ventricle, conjeétured by fome, and denied by others, hath 
never been fairly afcertained ; and that the paflages by which 
this communication is maintained, have nevér been pointed 
out or delineated by any Author. | 

The fourth chapter treats-of the communication of the 
ventricles of the encephalon with each other, as defcribed by 
the Author. : 

As Dr. Monro lays claim to the difcovery of thefe paflages 
of communication, and as wé do not rethember to have feen 
them before defcribed in print; we fhall give the mode of 
looking for them in his own words. 


~ * After laying open one of the lateral ventricles of the brain in 
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the ufual way, leaving the feptum between the ventricles entire, let 
the gutter which is between the corpora ftriata and thaiami nervo- 
rum opticorum, the bottom of which is occupied by the fubftance 
called centrum femicirculare geminum, be traced inwards, and it 
will be found to lead tothe fore part of an oval hole, large enough 
to admit a goofe quill, under the fore part of the fornix. From this 
hole, a probe can be readily paifed into the other lateral ventricle, 
fhewing, in the firit place, that the two lateral ventricles commu- 
nicate with each other. When the fornix is next divided trant{verie- 
ly, we find that this paffage has the auterior crura of the fornix at 
its fore part, and the joining or middle part ot the choroid plexufes 
of the lateral ventricles at its back part, and that ws middle purt is 
over a paflage downwards named the iter ad infundibulum, or 
vulva, which fhould rather be called iter ad tertium ventriculum.’ 

Dr. Monro having accurately and clearly pointed out the 
real communications between the lateral ventricles and the 
third ventricle, reétifies alfo the miftake of other anatomitts, 
who have defcribed the communication between the lateral 
ventriclesand the third, to be by the paflage called anus, which 
“hole, he obferves, is completely: fhutup by a broad vafcular 

membrane, adhering clotely to the fornix above it, and to 
the thalami nervorum opticorum bélow it. 

Dr Monro likewife proves, that the bottom of the fourth 
ventricle is completely fhut by its chorride plexus and pia 
mater, and hath no communication with the cavity of the 
fpinal marrow, as Dr. Haller has fuppofed. 

This communication of the four ventricles with each o- 
ther, and not with the fpinal marrow, is further proved from 
the Author’s obfervations, made upon opening the bodies 
of fifteen children, who died of the Hydrocephaley internus, 
in whom all the ventricles were diftended ; and all of them 
emptied by cutting into one of the lateral ventricles; in 
whom the paflages were found much enlarged, and no water 
was in any of theta found in the cavity of the fpinal marrow. 

Dr. Monro fuppofes, that in the cafes quoted by. Haller, 
where both of the lateral ventricles were not emptied of 
water by an opening made into oneof them, the natural open- 
ings muft have been clofed by previous inflammation. 

This leads the Author to fome practical obfervations, in 
which he reprobates with great propriety the operation pro- 
pofed by fome furgeons, of puncturing the brain with 2 
trocar, in cafes of the hydrocephalus internus. 

Dr. Monro obferves, indeed, that if the water be fituated 
between the dura miater and the furface of the brain, it may 
perhaps, be advifeable to give the - patient the only, though 
{mall chance of cure, by the operation. : 

This cafe, he thinks, occurs more rarely than is general- 
ly fuppofed, and even if did occur, the great difficulty o! 
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diftinguifhing the hydrocephalus externus from the inter- 
nus, and the little probability, we might fay the impoffibi- 
jity ot doing fervice by the operation, if even the diftinétion 
could be made, are circumttances which induce us to think 
differently from our Author in this refpe&, and to condemn 
the practice of perforating the bone in any {pecies of hydro- 
cephalus whatever. The only cure we can with fafety at- 
tempt in this deplorable difeafe, is to endeavour to ftrength- 
en the fyftem, and encourage the abforption of the fluid. 
The writer of this analyfis faw achild of five or fix years 
old, in whom the exiftence of water in the brain was fuf- 
pected. ‘The head was confiderably enlarged : the fenfes to- 
tally gone, and the patient remained for fix weeks ina per 
feet itate of ftupor and infenfibility, without the leaft degree 
of fenfation or motion, and with a total inability of {wal- 
lowing food. He was cured by the alternate adminiftration 
of bark and broth glvfters four times:a day. 

The fifth chapter treats of the abforbent veffels of the ence- 
phalon, and of the infundibulum and glandula pituitaria. 

In this chapter, thesAuthor endeavours by many ingee 
nious arguments, to eftablifh the exiftence of lymphatic ab- 
forbent vefiels in the brain. ) . 

He urges that the difcovery of them in living quadruped 
hath not been yet attempted by proper experiments; and 
the difficulty of finding them in moft of our organs after 
death ; which with perfons leaft converfant in anatomical in- 
quiries, Is improperly confidered as an argument for their 
non-exiftence. He obferves, by attending to difeafes, that 
he hath evidently feen them exift in the eye, and within the 
cavities of the bones and joints, where no anatomitt hath 
traced them with the knife.’ In fith, he has injected coloured 
wax, from a lymphatic trunk, into many fmall branches on 
the pia ‘mater of the brain, the membranes of the eyes, and 
the organs of hearing, which have appeared quite red, though 
none-of the inje&tion had: filled any of the arteries or red 
veins. Another argument is deduced from the lymphatic 
glands of the head and neck being io large and numerous, 
that when we compare them with the axillary and inguinal 
glands, we cannot fuppofe them to correfpond with the out- 
fide of the head only; befides that they are difpofed in a 
{tries, the top of which is at the bafis of the cranium. 
Froin thefe arguments, and by future attention to difeafes, 
in which acrid matter is collected within the cranium, and 
irom proper experiments which the Author propofes to be 
inftituted on living quadrupeds, he makes no doubt, but 
that it will be fully proved, that abforption within the head 
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2 in all animals performed, as elfewhere, by the lymphatic 
ftem. 

je We cannot but regret, that the Author himfelf has not 
jnftituted thefe experiments before the publication of his 


book, rather than to have left fo important a matter to reft | 


upon arguments, which, however ingenious and conclufive, 
are nothing when compared to facts. 

Dr. Monro then proceeds to fhew by feveral experiments, 
that the infundibulum in man and quadrupeds, is not a fo- 
Jid imperforated body, as many eminent writers, in oppo- 
fition to the ancients, contend ; but a hollow membranous 
tube painted with many veffels. From thefe experiments 
the Doétor concludes, that there is reafon for fuppofing, 
that the glandula pitvitaria performs the office of a conglo- 
bate gland ; which opinion, he juftly obferves, will appear 
more probable, if further experience fhall confirm the cir- 
cumfttance alledged by Petit, that in a hydrocephalus, he had 
found the glandula pituitaria {chirrhous. 

In the fixth and feventh chapters, of the ufe of the ven- 
tricles of the encephalon; and of the cineritious and me- 
dullary fubftances of the brain and cerebellum, we find no- 
thing new worthy ef remark, except, that befide the cineri- 
tious matter in the cortical part of the brain, &c. or an the 
furface of the corpora ftriata, a great deal of it is found in- 
clofed within the medullary fubitance; for as we conftantly 
obferve, that fuch: parts as are cineritious without, are me- 
dullary within, fo the Do&or thinks we may invert the 
propofition, and fay, that if any tubercle be medullary on 
ee sementy we fhall certainly: find cineritious matter 
within. 

In the eighth, ninth, tenth, andeleventh chapters, Pro- 
feflor Monro endeavours to invalidate many received opi- 
nions, and to prove from a more accurate inveftigation of 
the anatomy of the parts, than hath hitherto appeared, as 
well as from many ingenious arguments and experiments, 
firft, that the whole medullary fubftance of the brain and 
cerebellum, 1s not employed in the formation of the nerves 
of the head and ‘of the fpinal marrow ; fecondly, that the 
nerves may exift without the brain; and thirdly, that there is 
an energy in the nerves, independent of that they receive 
from the brain. shied sl 

Thefe important points are in gencral eftablifhed, from 
confidering the great mafs of medullary. fubftance in the 
brain, which the Author reckons to be one hundred times 
at leaft as bulky as all the nerves of the head and fpinal mar- 
row conjoined ; from the force of the mufcles, and the a- 
cutenefs of fenfation in fifh and other animals with a 
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{mall brains; and from the proportionate fize of the brain 
inman, by which it appears, that the brain of a large ox 
weighed no more than one fourth of the human brain, 
though the weight of the ox was probably fix times greater 
than that of the man. 

The exiftence of the nerves independent of the brain is 
fhewn, from the Author having obferved in well formed 
children delivered at the full time, the fubftance which fup- 
plies the place of the brain, not larger than a {mall nut, with 
no appearance of medullary fubftance in it, while the fpinal 
marrow, and the nerves proceding from it had the ordinary 
{ize and appearance. : 

In a monftrous kitten with two bodies, the Author found 
in one of the bodies, the {pinal marrow of its proper fize, 
conneéted only toa fmall button of medullary fubftance 
without a fuitable brain or cerebellum. oh 

The Author cut the fpinal marrow and fciatic nerves re- 
peatedly in living frogs, and kept the animal alive more than 
a year after. The nerves under the incifion never recovered 
their powers, though fome of the {ciatic nerves were joined 
again, but they retained their natural fize. 

The new obfervations refpecting the ftructure of the fpinal 
marrow are, that it is divided into four cords inftead of two: 
the two divifions already obferved, being fubdivided into a 
fmall pofterior, and a large exterior chord: that it is not a 
mere medullary fubftance, but, that it has a quantity of ci- 
neritious cortical matter under its pia mater, agreeing in ge- 
neral with the brain in its ftructure: that the anterior and 
pofterior bundles which form the fpinal nerves, have each 
their proper hole m the fpinal fheath of the dura mater. On 
the outfide of this fheath, the cellular fubftance is condenfed, 
and ties the two bundles together, fo that at firft figh@ they 
appear as one nerve. Hence they ate defcribed -as°patfing 
through one hole, and forming one nerve termindting in a 
ganglion. ‘The Author obferves, that upon breaking the 
cellular fubftance conneéting the two bumdles, it will be 
found that the pofterior bundle only ends in a gariglion. . 

The Author thinks, that all the nerves carry their pia 


mater along with them, from which they feem to receive a 


guantity of cineritious matter. He obferves alfo, that al- 
though the optic nerves and portio mollis of the auditory 
nerve, feem toforman exception tothis rule intheir progrefsto 
the eye and ear, yet as foon as they enter thefe organs, inftead 
of remaining white-and opaque, they become cineritious, 


¢ which he fays is becaufe they carry their pia mater along 


with them, from which membrane every fibre of the nerve 
receives cineritious matter. - 
ene dite he 











An Hiftorical Effay on Mr. Addifon. 


The conclufions drawn from thefe premifes, it will be 
moft proper to give nearly in the Author’s own words. 

‘ 1. Thata fmall portion only of the brain, efpecially of the 
human, is elongated to form the nerves and fpinal marrow. 

‘ 2. That the reft, as a medium between the living principle and 
the other parts of the body, performs offices which are proper 
fo it. 

» 3- That the oppofite fides of the encephalon are joined by 
bundles of fibres, which feems in a certain degree. to account for 
the general fympathy of nerves. 

* 4. That the right and left fides of the fpinal marrow being lefs 
intimately connected than is commonly imagined; this circum- 
{tance in fore degree enables us to underftand the caufe of a he- 
miplegia,’ 

. That fenfation and motion is maintained in the organs 
only while the braia and nerves of thofe organs preferve their 
connection. ‘ That our nerves, independent of the ence- 
phalon, potiefs an energy or.principle of lite; which they cerive 
from their proper pia mater, and its vetiels; an energy which o 

erates on the parts of animals, in which we find no organ 1clemb- 
fing the brain; an enérgy, perhaps, like to that which actuates the 

rts of the vegetable kingdom. | . 

‘ 6. In palfies, and other difeafes of the nervous fyftem, our at- 
tention fhould not therefore be entirely confined to the ftate of the 
encephalon, but fhould alfo extend to the ttate ofthe circulation in 
the lambs affected.’ 

[ To be concluded in our next.) - 
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Art. XIV. Au Hifforical Effay on Mr, Addifon. 8vo. No Price, 
nor Bookiellers name. . 
HE writer of this eflay, does not give his name to the 
public, Nor was his performance intended for the 
world at large. He informs us that it was properly addreffed 
to the fmall circle of his acquaintance, to whom he prefent- 
ed copies,-as he would of a manufcript, not fit nor fafe to be 
trutied.gpet of their fight. It may therefore be expected, that 
we fhould make an apology to the Author and to the world, 
for introducing into our monthly publication a performance 
of thiskind. To the Author, we plead, that his effay has no 
occafion to avoid the eye of liberal and impartial critici{m. 
And as to the public, it is not more the’ intention of our 
work to dire&t them to the purchafe of books, than to inform 
them of what is going forward in the literary world, and to 
furnifh from thence an agreeable mifcellany for their enter- 
tainment. In profecuting this plan, itis not foreign to our 
purpofe to acquaint our Readers, that a gentleman of jutt 
tafte and extenfive reading, who appears, however, rather in 
the character of an Amateur or Dilettante, than a profefied 
wit or fchelar, entertains himfelf with writing the obferva- 
. . tions 
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tions that either occur to himfelf concerning certain eminent 
characters, or as he approves of them in the publications of 
others. Thefe obfervations he communicates, in print, to 
his particular friends. Thus, while he contributes to theif 
amufement, he enlivens his own conceptions, and derives a 
jatisfaction from the fympathy of his friends in his various 
fentiments. For we are fo conitituted by nature as to feel a 
pleafure in communicating our fentiments. We enter, by 
an imaginary change of perfons, into the fituations of o- 


thers, and feel anew, as it were, in their perfons, emotions 


which had grown blunt from repetition. This is one of the 
fources of the pleafure of converfation. Aud this, we may 
fuppofe, is the motive which determined our Author to give 
his ideas to a fele& few, though not to the public at large. 
Tt was in .this manner that the ancients enlivened and fup- 
ported the fatigue. of ftudy. and writing. They addreffed 
works to certain friends whom they were ambitious to pleate: 
they had the fatisfaction to be’ affured that they would be 
read without malignant criticifm, within that circle whofe 
approbation and eiteem were of more value to them than 
thofe of the whole world befides. 

The gentleman who has revived this practice difarms all 
cenfure, by confeffing, that though he ‘* readily condemns 
the petra practice of wiiting one book from another, he is 
yet certainly guilty of that fault himfelf.”’ 

Floriferis ut apes in faltibus omnia libant 

‘Omnia nos. : 

He is fuch a writeras MonTAIGNE, whoconfeffes that he 
culled here and there, out of feveral books, fuch fentences 
as pleafed him. Like MonraticGneE too, he is agay, plea- 
fant, and fenfible companion, difcouraging cenfure by free- 
ly cenfuring and laughing at himfelf, Addifon and his writ- 
ings were the favourites of the youth and advanced age of 
this ** dealer in anecdotes,” as he calls himfelf, and he de- 
lights to exprefsto his friends, in this private exhibition, 
many things relating to that eminent writer. Nor are the 
anecdotes he relates confined to Mr. Addifon. He makes 
frequent digreffions, but always in natural and eafy tranfi- 
tions, to feveral of his friends, and to matters that are con- 
nected by any ftrong principle of affociation, with thofe that 
are the principal fubje&ts of his obfervatiois. Thus from 
Addifon he naturally digreffes to his friend and fucceffor 
Mr, Secretary Craggs, of whom he records the following 
allecdote, ; 

_* The claffical names of Damon and Pythias, of Pylades and 
Oreftes, and Nifus and Euryalus, did not go oftner together in an- 
cient ftory, than thofe ef Addifon and Craggs in the real - of 
modern 
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modern times. Cragys feems to have had but one infirniity, which 
is come to the writer’s knowledge very lately and from good autho- 
rity. He was afhamed of the meannefs of his birth (which Addifon 
calls a vicious modefly) ; for his father, thosigh by mierit raifed to 
be poft mafter general and to be home agent to the Duke of Marl. 
borough ; had been only a Barber, the reflection of which torment. 
ed him through life. ter cértainly to be the firft man of a fami- 
ly, than the lafl; as had been often fgid. The men of Arpinum 
was fuperior tothe proudeft peer of Rome, The conclufion of the 
jocular epitaph of Prior (who had himfelf been a tayern boy) is a 
complete victory over nobility of birth,’ 
* The fon of Adam and of Eve— 
*¢ Let Bourbon or Naffau go higher.” 

From Craggs the writer of thefe anecdotes paffes by no 
alinatutal conneion (fince diffimilitude, according to Hume, 
as well as fimilitude, is a principle of affociation) to. 

‘ The celebrated Arthur Moore (a charaéter very unlike Craggs, 
for he probably never kriew what /bame was in the courfe of his life) 
who rofe, fays Burnet, from being afootman, to be a lord of trade. His 
fervitude was overlooked by his party, when his merit was rewarded, 
He was. perfon of fo much dexterity in bufinefs that he eclipfed or 
‘got before moft other men of his time. He was to have been Chan- 
ccllor of the Exchequer in Lord Bolingbroke’s adminiftration, if 
the Queen had not died. At the acceffion, indeed he was profcribed, 
For he was charged with were fotie French and Spanifh gold; 
(Lord Oxford alfo afferts, in his letter to the Queen, the public was 
cheated of twenty thoufand pounds, where Moore was concerned), and 
it was faid of him, véadidit bic auro patriam. Mr. Speaker Onflow, 
his provincial neighbour, defcribes him, im a marginal remark on 
thie Bifhop’s hiftory, a3 one of notable talents, and of a moft agree- 
able converfation, and fays, that he funk al} at once in mind, body, 
and fortune.’ | 

The Author alfo relates feveral anecdotes of Mr. Tickell* 
the particular friend of Addifon. He ranges freely over 
Englith claffical ground, and gives many anecdotes from 
books, and 2 few from tradition of our moft eminent flatef- 


men and authors. _ Of the following (which are a lively ex-. 


ample of our Author’s manner), fome are taken from.books, 
others from living teftimony. 

* Sir Richard [Steele] (for at the Acceffion he was knighted, and, 
if we are not miftaken, with the {word of the Duke of Marlborough, 
as well as Dr. Garth) relates, that Addifon was able to dictate with 
rapidity to his anvanuenfis, whilft he walked about the room, and 
attend to the coherence and the grammar. He muft have had a 
ftrong head, and great collectednefs for this purpofe, and have per- 
fected this uncommon qualification mto a habit. Sreele mentions 
this whilit he is on the fubjeét of the Haunted Houfe: in which Co- 


— 





* Mr. Tickell, at prefent one of the favourite writers of the town, 
3s that Mr. Tickell’s graudfon, 
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medy, almoft demonftratively the performance of Addifon, nobody 
enters on the ftage, or quits it, as is remarked of Terence, without 
areaton. Lord Bacon, as defcribed by Dr, Raleigh, his Secretary, 
was able to dictate for whole hours, without the leaft intermiffiion. 
Neceflity, as much as inclination, compels to this practice. The 
voluminous and entertaining Dr, Campbell (whofe converfation im 
Queen-fquare will be Jong remembered by his friends) compofed’ 
with the pen of an amanuenfis. He dictated his Political Survey of 
Britain, which his trembling hand could not have written without 
fatigue. Not to mention the well-known. talents of Julius Cafar, 
the reader may be truly told, that Sir William Jones, now on his 
voyage to his Judgeflup at Calcutta, was able to dictate in more 
languages than one, at the fame time, in verfe as well as in profe. 
Thecapacity of Philidor to play at three tables, at Chefs, biind- 
fold, was an uncommon and aftonifhing effort of the human mind.” 
With anecdote, the writer frequently mixes very juft and 
lively criticifm. For example, Addifon he contrafts with 
Swift in the following manner, * Addifon endeavours to re- 
claim by expoftulation, by harmlefs irony, and by letting you fee 
your errors in a true mirror ; Swift meant to expofe you to yourfelf, 
and prefented for that purpofe a Gorgon’s head to ate Imagina- 
tion, and thought he had not done enough till he had written down: 
your fame and fortune, as was the cafe with Wood and Bettifworth, 
A vertiga fnatched the pen out of his hand, before he had - finifhed 
his Legion Club. Into what a pandemonium does he convert the 
Irifh parliament! Addifon, like Horace, exhibits himfelf with 
fmiles, “* but gives the dangerous pafles:' when he finiles.” ‘The 
ather, to ufe a {trong expreffion of Johnfon, ‘‘ bites like a viper, 
and would be glad to leave inflammation and gangrene behind him.’ 
On the whole this fpecies of writing, which is akin to the 
nocles attic#, is very amufing, as-ithas nothing of the feve- 
rity of Je&tures or fet difcourfes, but is quite companiona- 
ble, and unites inftruction with a kind of focial delight. 
And we cannot but obferve, that our Author would have 
done a pleafure to the public, and certainly no difcredit to 
himfelf, if he had given this effay formally to the world. 
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Qrt. 15.. Lhe Female Spy, or Mrs. Tonkins’s Account of her 
Journey through France, at the exprefs order of the Right Hor 
Setrathe Charles James Fox, Secretary of State. Printed for 
and Sold by the Author. 1s. 6d. 

T appears from this account that Mrs, Tonkins was employed by 
Mr. Fox to perform the office.of a fpy in fome parts of the con- 
tnent, that fhe has bp et herfelfin fo doing, and that her right. 
honourable employer refufed her any reco;mpence. If the account 


be 
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be true, it appears to us a moft extraordinary inftance of credulity 
to employ fuch a woman, as fhein this pamphlet difplays a violence 
of fpirit ill calculated to promote the defigns of a fpy. 


Plain truth well attefted, is all that is requifite in an account of 


this nature. But we have here the moft ‘Miberal abufe that perhaps 
ever was printed. A few fpecimens of her epithets, thall fuffice— 
* The /yueaking Admiral Pye grinned like @ monkry’—* The flipper, 
* Lord Stormont’—‘ Captain Kempthorn, ax infignificant puppy’ — 


* That dying, deceitful puppy Sheridan’—* That pitiful, mean /pirited 


© Scorch pebble, Frafer’—* Old gormandizing Todd at the Pott-office’ 


—‘ Thick-beaded Rogers, Adiniral Keppel’s Secretary’—* Old and 


* blind Mr. Sneyd’—* The hide-bound Lord Shelburne’—* Mr, 

* Fox, @ ‘urn-coat deceitful fellow ;’—There! My Lords and Gen. 

tlemen, take your feats accordingly !—If the Reader be not fatisfied 

with the above, let him purchate the pamphlet itfelf, in which the 
authorefs informs the public (as an excufe for the milduefi of her 
epithets) that ** fhe 18 nowriter by proteflion, and that the defcribes 

** people as fhe found them in plain language, and, that fhe writes, 

** as moft people fpeak of the characters in this pamphlet.”? We 

have only to add, that of the truth of the account we are no judges, 

To determine that, is the province of the /yueaking, /lippery, lying, 

deceitful, pitiful, mean fpirited, gormaydizing, thick-headed, blind, hidt- 

bound, and turncoat gentlemen concerned. 

Art. 16. An Addrefs to the King and Parliament cf Great Bri- 
tain, on preferving the Liwes of the Inbabitants. The third edition. 
‘To which are now added, Obfervations on the General Bills of 
Mortality, by W. Hawes, M. D. Phyfician to the Surry Difpen- 
fary, and Reader of Lectures on Animation: Alfo, farther Hints 
for reftoring Animation by an improved Plan, and for’preferving 
Health againft the pernicious Influence of noxious Vapours, ot 
contaminated Air, in a fecond Letter to, the Author, By A. 
Fothergill, M.D. F. R.S. 12mo. 3s. Dodiley. 

Every thing from the pen of Dr. Hawes wears the face of an ad: 
wertifement, Weare forry to learn that his plan, of which the pub- 
lic has been fo often told, has not met as yet with due encourage: 
ment. He now addreffes the King and Parliament, but furely the 
good Doétor cannot be ignorant that the method of addreffing the 
King is by the Parliament, and the method of addrefling the Par- 
liament is by a motion from a minifter or powerful member. With- 
out this mode of application all endeavours will be in vain, and we 
earneftly recommend it to Dr. Hawes, to make earveft application 
to fome men in power, who may procure the affiftance of govern: 
ment. Surelya plan of the nature prepared could not fail of ev 
couragement from the Senate; and we wifh the experiment to be 
tried for two reafons principally; firit, becaufe there is a kind of 
apathy reigns at prefent among the wealthy ; their charity when tt 
is exerted appears to proceed from fafhion or oftentation ; and {e- 
condly, -becaufe we have many reafons to helieve that the frequent 
news paper puffs, pamphlet pufs, and other indirect marks of um 
corrected zeal for the good of the humane fociety, have injured the 
eaufe which they were intended to ferve, 


Dr. Hawes’s obfervations on the bills of mortality are more vag 
ane 
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and uncertain than the bills themfelves; for he denies without afferts 
ing or attempting to prove any thing. Dr, Fothergill’s hints for 
reftoring animation difcover great knowledge of the fubject, with- 
out that fondnefs for theory which difgraces young practitioners. 
Much is due to both thefe gentlemen for their affidwity in bringing 
the means of reftoring animation to confiderable perfection, and we, 
fincerely with, and we believe it is a with of the nation, of benevo- 
lence, philanthropy and fcience, that the humane fociety may 
fpeedily receive the afliftance of government, that general receiv- 
ing houfes may.be appointed, and the err 4 of the fociety no 
longer left to the vague whims of a world which is charitable often 
without knowing why, and niggard without knowing wherefore. . 
Art. 17. Heads of a Courfe of Lectures on Hiftory from the 
carlief? Accounts to the prefent Time. By the Rev. W. Rutherford, 

A. M. For the Ufe of his Academy at Uxbridge. 12mo. No 

Price nor Bookfellers Name. | 

Thefe Heads afford a promifing view of, Mr. Rutherford’s 
Lectures. His attention to inform his pupils is very commend- 
able; and by the method he adopts they cannot fail of acquiring a 
due proportion of hiftorical learning; and of contracting a liberal 
manner of thinking. 

The prefent little work is not printed for fale: it is delivered 
gratis to Mr. Rutherford’s pupils, and we met witha copy of it by acci+ 
r dent. On thisaccount it becomes in one fhape the more valuable, and 
‘ fhows that the improvement of the Author’s fchool is of more im- 
§ [ee portance to him than any advantage to be derived from the oftenta- 
« fe tious publication of 74e Heads of bis Leélures, from which a parade 
. might have been madé, but which Mr. Rutherford with propriety 
g fe 2dmits apply principally if not totally to the ufe and inftruétion of 
xt fe Dis pupils. : 
\. Art. 18. Letters from a celebrated Nobleman to his Heir. 

Never before publifhed. rzmo. 2s. 6d. Nichols. 

di It is not true that thefe letters were never publifhed before. They 
b- J have appeared repeatedly, and in different places. They have been 
e- # publifhed at Edinburgh as well as at London. In the prefent pub- 
he i lication they perhaps may be prefented in a more perfect form than 
he HM heretofore. They are the genuine production of the celebrated 
ir Lord Chefterfield. They are eafy, familiar, brilliant and witty ; 
h- 9 and they are lefs difgraced than other portions of his writings with 
we J that loofe morality, and thofe profligate advices which he was fa 
ou J apt to inculcate and prefs upon young perfons. His talents were 
ne mirable; but his heart was lefs perfect; and the commerce of 
eo: [ high life had ascuftomed him to habits, and to a depravity which 
be i detraéted from the dignity of his character, and are a fatire upon 
of J his knowledge. 
vit HR Art. 19. 4n Effay on Modern Agriculture. 1s. Cadell. 
fe- Although there are not many weeds, the land here produces no- 
ent ees repay us for.vifiting it. In few words, this poem is bes 

mediocrity, dull, and tedious, The following initance of the 
he [i Sathos may ferve as a {pecimen. 
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., * O happy land, where trade hath fixed her throne 
vw, And freedom, lovely freedom ; is thine own ; 

. . * Where hops and barley friendly juces join, &c. &c.” 

_. What is rhis but Lizerty AWD STRONG BEER! 

Art. 20. The Amours of Florizel,or the Adventures of a Royal 


Redeap, &e.. By Mrs. R—n. 1s. 6d.' Rich. : 
Art..20. The Effufions of Love; being the Amorous, Corre. pt 
sefpondence between the Amiable Florizel and the Enchanting Gro. 
Reditd. gra. 1s. 6d, Lifter. | wet 
Bhefe articles ought. to go together, for they are a compound rif 
of dullnefs and impudence. The liberties, however, which in one than 
of them, are taken with the firft perfonages in the kingdom, IRM 5.10, 
merit the attention of thofe perfonages. As critics we can give no I th ve, 
praife. The performances are intolerable, ftupid, and unworthy of BM ;, 1, 
notice. . H 
Art. 21. Hiflory o the Life of Tamerlane the Great. r2mo, perf 


1s. 6da. Law. ! 
This work has siete 2 peared in. Englifh, but in a worfe tranf- RY Art 
lation. “The prefent is the beft we have feen. The ftory is enter. CH 
taining, and may be inftruéctive, but as a hiftory, or piece of bio 
graphy,. it has nothing to entitle it to much notice. 7 
Art. 22. The Life of Henry Chichelt, Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
Founder of Ali Souls College, in the Univerfity of Oxford, 8vo. 
ss. boards. Walter. Charing Crofs. 
rom the elevated rank which Chichelé held, in times fo propi- 
tious to ecclefiaftical power, and the important fcenes in which he 
was engaged, he has ‘been incidentally mentioned in moft of the 
hiftories and public records of the age in which he lived. “Different 
lives too had been written of that eminent perfon -before Mr. 
Spencer engaged in the. performance before us. And, in truth, 
what we find in ecclefiaftical and civil hiftorians, and in other bio- 
graphers, might have well fatisficd the public curiofity concerning 
Chichelé, without the labours of Mr. Spencer. This writer has 
indeed arranged his materials in a yery clear and agreeable manner, , 
but has not brought to light any important faét, or illuftrated by I Lord 
what he has recorded any doctrine in philofophy, or ii. the conftr IRB the for 
tutional law of his country. The birth and education of Chichele: 
his various promotions : his addrefs in Negotiation: his benefactions 
to the church and univerfity of Oxford: his zeal for the liberties 
of the Englifh church, yet his fubmiffion, in feveral important 
inftances to the Papal See; thefe things may indeed be interesting 
to thofe who delight to look back with reverence to the grandeur, 
and ufurpations ‘of a triumphant fuperftition; and they may be 
particularly interefting to the reclufe ns to whom they are ded 
cated, the Warden and Fellows of ii Sends College; but at afford 
but little amufement or inftruction-to a mind converfant in hittory, 
and habituated to extenfive lation. | 
Art. 22. Remarks on the French and Englifh Ladies, im a Se- 
ries of a interfperfed with various Anecdotes, and addr 
tional’ Matter arifing from the Subjeét,. By John Andrews, 
L. L. D. 8vo. 5s. boards. Longman. 





However 
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However alluring the title, in an age notorious for levity, this 
performance is in truth one of ‘the dulleft, mroft infipid, and ufclefs 
that we have ever feenh in any language. The remarks of Doétor 
Andrews, where juft, are hacknied and corimon: whiere they 
feem to be in fome degree out’ of the common road, they appear to 
us to want the accuracy of real life and nature, and to derive their 
novelty only from the hyperbolical {trainings of a writer Who is de= 
firous of interefting, and raifing the furprife of his readers, but 
knows not how. fiven his anecdotes, a word dear to all light and 
trifling minds, are uncommonly languid, and have no other effect 
than to convert the difruft of trite remarks into the languor of un- 
intereftine narrative. itnefs the anecdotes, or rather the {tories of 
three ladies in Letter Sixteenth, and the ftory of two yourg ladies 
in Letter Tenth. | | 

However, Dr. Andrews may afford fome amufing information to 
perfons unacquainted with the prefent times; and in general, his 
remarks are trite and vulgar, but not unjuft. 

Art. 24. 4 Satire on Mottos ; being @ literal Tranflation and 

Criticifm on all the Mottos which now decorate the Arms: of the 
. Englith Nobility, and the prefent fixteen Peers of Seotland; with 
humourous Reflections on each. Calculated for the prefent Times, 








von W-— 4to. 2s.6d. Stockdale. 
. isis no Satire on Mottos, but avery fevere one on the Author’s 
tafte and underftanding. 


The Duke of Norfolk’s Motto, the firft in the lift, is fola wirras ina 
¢ Mevidas virtue alone is invincible. The fatire on this motto is this. 


r “ Invincible virtuelong fince changed her ftation, 

it ** And now we're convinced fle has quite left this nation.”’ 

fs It may be gone to America. 

by fe The Egrl of Shrewfoury’s Mottois pref Paccompli, 

0" Ready to perform, 

Ig The Satire on this Mottois =~ ~~ 

as ‘* A happy Motto for the marriage rite, 

a You fure fireceeded—on your wedding night.” 

by I Lord Hereford’s Motto is dafs virtutum ctinfiantia i.e. freadinest 


ity TBR the foundation of virtue, The Satire, 

ie: “ When virtué returns—to refide ty this nation, 

ns _ _ * We’ll find her a fteady—and folid foundation.” 

ies J The Duke of Gordon’s Motto is anima non aRutia. 

unt HP “ By courage not by craft.” The Satire, 

ng “ No matter which way Sir, we carry our ends, 

I ** The times and Societies make us amends.” 

be We have bn the firft of the Mottos on Dukes, Earls, Barotis, 
* Be Scotch Peers as fpecimens of this abfurd performance. 

1. 25. Phyfical Prudence, or the Quack’s Triumph over 

Ys BB the Faculty. Infcribed to Lord J. Cavendifh. 1s. 6d, Witkie. 
eter reading this pamphlet with a confiderable degree of atten- 

t, We declare ourfélves incapable to. comprehend its meaning. 

firt we imagined the Author intended a fatire againft-a tat 

en emancipates all the phyfical vagrants in Great Britain. But, 

ms really was the intention, the exécution is miferable, as we 

Eve. Rey, Vol. II, Avg. 1583. K herve 
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have not for many months been condemned to read a more incohe. 

rent jumble of obfervations. The publication of fuch books is 4 : 
heavy tax on the public, and renders us Reviewers a very pitiable tl 
fet of mortals. Other men may throw afide a book if they find the el 
firft two pages difgufting, but we muft perufe the whole, and for the m 
mott part give an analyfis, which, however, in the prefent cafe js pi 


totally impoffible. 

Art, 26. 4 Letter to Mr. Clare, one of the Members of thie ini 

_ Corporation of Surgeons in London, upon the Prevention and th 
Cure of the Siphilis, Gonorrhea, Fluor Albus, &c. by Abforp Ri 
tion. By S. “eens M. D. Author of the Ladies Medical pre 
Friend ; the Good Samaritan ; the Practical Midwife, &c. 4to, thi 


1s. Cromwell. ab 

As in the whole courfe of our medical ftudies both at home ané At 
abroad, we never met with The Ladies Medical Friend; the Good ‘i. 
marijan; the Pradtical Midwifiy, or any of the books méant by ‘ 
the &c. we are to derive all our knowledge of S. Freeman, M. 1), Ry end 
from the publication before us.—A woeful circumftance for him, Mr 
indeed! the ftile, the manner, and the knowledge contained in this tic 


pamphlet, are all derived from that fource which fupplies the new 
papers with quack advertifements, Our Readers, therefore, mar 
guefs at the entertainment they are likely to receive from the mot 
itupid performance that ever difgraced good paper and print. | 
would be crucl to expofe the poor man by an extract, efpecially a 
the public. fee fo any of the fame Author’s performances in th 
public prints. We hope Mr. Clare had no hand in advifing th 
publication of this letter. Addicted as he is to puffing, by havin 
various letters addrefied to him, we fhould be forry to find him re 
duced to the neceflity of petitioning for aid from S. Freemon, M. D. 
author of the Ladies Medical Friend, the Good Samaritan, the Pro 
tical Midwifry, Sc. The &c. (now we recollect) refers to thot 
elegant compofitions which appear as advertifements, and which hart 
the merit of originality and invention. . 
Art. 27. 4 Method of Conftruéting Vapour Baths, &c. Bi We 
~ James Playfair, Archite&t 8vo.. 1s. Murray. | 
The difficulty with which vapour baths are applied to difo: bable 
ders, renders every new plan an object of moment to mankind Art. 
general. The-prefent method is contrived fo as to render vapo' Gre 
baths of fmall expence, and commodious ufe in private families. T Thi 
Author gives defigns of a convenient hot water bath. We hag andre 
attentively examined the defigns which are excellently delineated of 4nd or 









copper-plates, and are of opinion that they are the beft hitherto 7g Penfiv 
vented; what in particular recommends them is the fimpiicity qi "ca, 

the mechanifm, and the eafinefs with which they may be applied i the pa: 
private families, each of which may be provided with one of thi Underf 
at a lefs expence than is incurred by a few vifits to any of the publg™ "May ¢ 
baths. The conftructor appears to be an ingenious man, and "9% Row, y 
doubt not will meet with encouragement proportioned to his ment ys by 
Art. 38.; The Diftre/s of Integrity and Virtue, A Poem, ' i. 3 

0. 


three Canto’s. By Ambrofe Pitman, Efq; qto. 1s. 6d. Bech 
This juvenile attempt, as the Author calls, it with great juitice @ 9, 4Nort 

ipferibed to the Earl of Shelburne. Ina barren, poor, and inhe 
pita 
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‘table foil,. forfaken by all the world, /ategrity and virtue lately 

t their abode, being alarmed at the prevalence of difipation, and 
the power of corruption, ‘* This lovely pair,” or as the Author 
elfewhere ftiles them “the fair,” in this retreat endeavour, by 
mutual reafon, to endure the evils of adverfity, and to fupport ex- 
piring fortitude. 

Here virtue is divided into three diftin& perfonages. Vartue, 
integrity, and fortitude, This is a very unhappy perfonification, as 
the two latter are comprehended in the former: nay the Greek and 
Roman writers denominated virtue in general from a term which 
properly, and originally fignified “ fortitude.” The execution of 
this poem is, like the defign, worfe than juvenile. Iris puerile and © 
abfurd. 

Art. 29. The State Coach in the Mire, a Modern Tale ; in Four 

Parts. By Thotmas Brice. 4to. 1s. Scatcherd and Whitaker. 

, The coach Britannia fticks faft in the mire, and various coachmen 
\ fe) endeavour to move it but in vain. Much was to be expected from 
, Mr. Pitt’s reform bill: but this was rejected and the coach full 
‘. fticks fait. 


. The old State Coach, fays Thomas Brice, 
"  - Once dazzled every common fight, 

ft ‘* For Pitt, the coachman, being clever, 

I Had rubb’d it up the like was never ; 

a And gave it fuch a height of varnith 

she *T was thought it never more could tarnifh: 
the Its wheels too Pitt fonicely greafed, 

> T’an inch he’d turn which way he pleas’d. 
* But bungling coachmen afcend the-box, 

‘D. And the carriage” reel’d into a flough, when 
wi ** The energy of Conway’s voice, 

hot Join’d to the {cene before their eyes : 

- Gave each true Briton’s heart a twang, 


And all approved the juft harangue.” 

_ We will not tire the Reader’s patience with any obfervations on 

this ridiculous performance, farther than juft'to fay, that it is pro- 

bable Thomas Brice is coachman to fome great patriot. 

Art. 30. Thoughts on the Naval and Military Efablifhments of 
Great Britain. 1s, Elmfley. 7 
This Author is an enemy to the prefling of foldiers and feamen, 

and recommends a plan by which he thinks our fhips may be manned 

and our army completed in a manner more honourable and lefs exe 
penfive than that. which has been followed during the war in Ame- 
ticas We, could not give his plan without copying the. whole of 
the pamphlet, but. as the, author writes candidly, and appears to. 
underftand his one we recommend his thoughts to thofe whom it 

May concern. His principal object, the regiftration of feamen is 

how, we are informed, on.the ¢apis, and will be carried into execu- 
n by the lords of the Admiralty if approved of. 
tt. 31. Obfervations ana Pamphlet entitled, A Defence of the 
Rockingham Party, with the Right Honourable Frederick “Lord 

~ North, Thefe obfervations contain alfo a Defence of Lord Shel- 
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burne from the Charges brought againft him, not only by thé 
- Author of the Defence, bit alfo by the various anonymous 
writers, who have engaged on the fame fide of the quettion. 8vo., 
ts. Murray. Seige cay 
The Author of thefe Obfervations, if he fail'in the judgment of 
certain Readers, in his defence of Lord Shelburne, will yet be al’ 
lowed to have made a vigorous and fuccefsful attack on his political 
enemies, Mr. Fox, and the coalition. 


principles, fums up with equal juftnefs and brevity in the followin? 

manner. ‘ a have made conceffions they could not ‘refift, and 

have acted uniformly for party, in preference to national intereft. 

The friends of Mr. Fox affirm that he oppofed a bad man. for the 

of his country, and that he united with this’ very mam for the. 
fame purpofe.’ But fays our Author, “* Mr. Fox oppofed this bad 
man to get into power. Mr. Fox joined this very man on the famé 
account.” 

Art. 32. 4 Memorial addreffed to the Sovereigns of America. 
By T. Pownall, late Governos, Captain-general, Vice-admiral, 
&c. of the Provinces, now States, Maffachufett’s Bay, and South 
Carolina; and Lieutenant-governor of New Jerfey. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
Debrett. | 
There is a fund of information “and of political refearch in this 

tract, which recommends it to notice ; and the Author is a friend w 

the rights of mankind. But in his pofitions there is oceafionally a 

‘mixture of hypothelfis, refinement, and whim that ferves to diminifh 

their importance and force. With regard to ftyle the Author is vi- 

orous ; but his manner is in general hard andantiquated.+ There is 
alfo a fpirit of ‘affeétation in hts compofftion, which is by no means 
either proper in itfelf, or agreeable to the tafte of the prefent age. 

If he had been a mafter in the art of ptacefal writing, he would 

have been able to have called a very confiderable degree of atten- 


tion to his Reflction ; in fa wey 
Art.'22. RefitZions on tate of the Eftabhifhed Relicion 
the 3 , and the Univerfities ; P the corel gee preferving 
_ them: ma Converfation between an’ eminent Prelate, and a 
learned Friend. a en thé fatter, in an Epiftle to a 
celebrated Dean. With an Appendix and Notes by the Editor. 
2s. Rivington. Ti 9K ' 
The Prelate here mentioned is the famous Bifhop Burnet : hit 
fearned friend is Dr. Whitby = and the Déan is Dr. Ptideaux. The 
Editor of this publication obferves that,-as there was'in the days of 
Bithop Burnet, fo there is #7 t6o much reafon for eenfure and com: 
Plaint with refpect to the grofs defect of teligious knowledge in 
eany candidates for orders, and the want of: due care in figning 
teftimontals. To ftir up the Univerfiries' and the ‘higher orders 
the clergy to ufe all means far fing thefe evits 1s the laudable 
cbjeét of this publication, which is tepleté: with goad fenfe, and 4 
geal for the intercits of the ChuréW of Englands — 
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3 The merits of the prefent: 
Adminiftration, the Author after reafoning ‘from facts, and: firfs 
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For th ENGLISH REVIEW, 
NATI-CONAL AFFAIRS. 
[For AUGUST 1783.] . 
TRUE great Empires of the world are agitated with the commo- 
tions that precede, or the confulions that follow the opera- 
‘tions of war. While we are informed that all difputes between 
Roffia and the Porte are.amicably adjuited, we are afiured from the 
fame’authority, that of foreign gazettes and Britith news-papefs, 
. that the preparations, and even: the firft movements of war, marches, 
¢ncampments, andthe formation of magazjnes, are carried:on by 
‘thofe great powers with unremitting ardour. For. the certainty of 
peace we have only-the conjectures of politicians: for the,prepara- 
tions of war there is the evidence of fenfe, Until we are informed 
by better evidence therefore than the fpeculations of foreign corre- 
fpondents of the eftablifhment of concord, we mutt fill look ‘upon 
the Turks and Ruffians in the light of opponents ready to take the 
field. The minifters of princes do not ufually commit the fecrets 
of government to the inquifitive world. -Myftery and intrigue are 
natural to ftatefmen and kings, And leat of all is it to be expect. 
ed that we fhould know the fecrets of defpotic princes, Af the Ruf- 
fians are confident in the hope of affittance from Germany ; the 
Turks with equal confidence may hope for afliftance trom France; 
and this the rather, that the Houfe of Bourbon begins to confider 
the Mediterrancan asa great lake in the midit of her dominions, 
and will be utterly averfe from the admiffion: of Northern ficets, 
The tame and fubmiffive tone of England threatens. not any effec- 
tual refiftance to the pretenfions of France, by fupporting the 
of Ruffia. And with the aid of the First Power in the world, 
. the Turks may well prefume to repel the encroachments of .the Em- 
| prefs, although fupported by the Houfe of Auftria. _ 
That the Turks know how to avail_themfelves, an great emer- 
nei¢s of the power of France, is evident from hiftory, » They 
now that it is the intereft of Prance to fupport them. Jn the war 
between Ruffia and the Porte which terminated in the peace of Bel- 
grade, the French Monarch interpofed indeed his good offices at the 
court pf Vienna, (for at that time too the Imperialifts threatened to 
join the Ruffians,) in favour of the Turks, but refifted their preffing 
| folicitations to afford more actual affiftance. The Divan, perceive 
$ ing that their chrittian ally was willing. to avoid the expences of 
war, informed the French ambatlador at Conitantinople, that unlefs 
the Emperor of France would take up arms in their caufe, they 
would immediately confent to the terms of peace propofed by - 
f Ruffia. This had the intended effet: the fpirised interference of © 
: the French checked the ambition of the Ruffians. The Ottoman 
court is not lefs politic now, than it was then. The attempts of 
the governors of Tripoli and Tunis to difcourage piracy, and to pro+ 
mote fair trade ; the tranflation of certain political works, by order 
of the prefent grand Vizir into the Turkith language, with other. 
appearances, indicate the commencement of juft policy and libera} 
views among the difciples of Mahomet, and prognotticate — 
’ ight 
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lichrof {cience will one day illumine thofe regions where it firftdawn- 
ed. It is not therefore likely that the Ottoman court are infenfible 
to the advantages they might expe¢t, on a rupture with the northern 
powers, from Frehct' nor is it likely that with the hope of fuch 
-affiftance, the pride of the Crefcent fhould, without an appeal to 
arms, abandon the Crimea, and open all the Turkifh {eas for the 
reception of its inveterate enemics. But granting, 2s it is faid, that 
the Turkith minifters are much inclined to peace, the great body of 
the people magnifying, as is ufual, the refources of the empire, and 
the prowef of the Turkith arms, are impatient of the infults of 
their chriftian foes, and call upon government to vindicate the ho- 
nour of their mighty prophet. This if we may credit repeated re- 
ports, is an undoubted truth ; and in the prefent cafe it is only from 
reports, appearances, and circumftances that we are to reafon, 
Suppofing then, that our reafonings are folid, it is not probable that 
the Divan will think it prudent to oppoie the general current of the 
nation: or, if they did, is it unlikely that a pretender might 
arife to the throne of Achmet, who borne on the wings of popular 
favour, might affume the reins of power and endeavour to confirm 
his ufurped dominion by leading torth the bands of the faithful 
againft ‘the infidels. Upon the whole, though the contagion 
et peftilence may interrupt the operations: of war for one cam- 
paign, or the unfettled ftate of other powers may protract the com- 
mencement of fieges and battles, it appears to be probable that the 
clouds which are gathering in the Eait will not be finally difpelled 
by the fun-fhine of mild perfuafion and negotiation, but that they 
ras in a ftorm, that fhall darken and afflict a great part of 
urope. 

In the Weft of Europe and in North America, the minds of men 
are yet in that ftate of fermentation which fucceeds an habit of ac- 
tivity interrupted in its old, but not diverted into any new channel. 
‘The preliminary articles of peace have puta ftop to former, but 
have not fixed any new plans of condu&t. They leave us in un- 
certainty with regard to the ftations which the different ftates of 
Europe fhail afiume in the chain of commerce. The maritime 
powers, however, have agreed on certain laws favourable to free and 
equal trade. An extenfion of the fame liberal views would open an 
unlimited commerce throughout Europe. The produce and the 
induttry of one country would thus animate with full vigour the 
produce and the induftry of another. Inftead of diftant enterprizes 
of colonization and of war, men would cultivate with care their 
paternal foil, mould its productions into different forms, freely 
traverfe the ocean to the moft diftant ports, exchanging the fuper- 
fluities of one climate for thofe of another: and all nations would 
co-operate and tend towards mutual intercourfe and comfort. How 
pleating this peaceful idea! Whatmight human courage and genius 
not perform, were they not abforbed in the pernicious fchemes of wat 
and falfe ambition ? Were thofe refources of abilities and of wealth, 
which are {pent in the dettruction of mankind, employed in the en- 
terprizes of commerce, and the walks of fcience: did the nations, 13- 
ftead of fubduing one another, unite to diminifh the miferies of lite, 


by fubduing under their power the laws and the riches of nature; 
they 
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they would rife to a condition as far above their prefent, as thei® 
oreledt is above that rude ftate in which they ran wild in the moun" 
tains and woods in quett of prey. As the favage is governed mere- 
ly by the impulfe of fenfe and of appetite, and as the man of culti- 
vation may be governed by the mild fuggeftions of reafon; foy 
(fince political focieties have their origin and progrefs as well as 
individuals,) is it not poffible that the period may come when the 
European nations fhall not be driven like barbarians by the fcourge 
of fear, but gently drawn by the cords of affection and . mutual 
convenience : when extended intercourfe fhall have worn off all as@ 
y antipathies among nations: when they fhall not yield to the fu- 
rious dictates of paflion, or be blindly led by the ati of prejudice: 
when each, in the path pointed out by local advantages and fitua- 
tion, by working its own, fhall work the general good of the world. 
—While commiffioners from different ftates, protract the time in 
framing treaties, by which each endeavours to gain fome partial and 
particular advantage, fuch are the reflections that occur to a citizen 
of the world. There was lately an appearance of a tendency to 
this enlarged fyftem. The armed neutrality profefled itielf the pros 
tector of equal trade:.the Americans gave out that their ports 
fhould be open te all the nations of the world: France ftood forth as 
the patron of commercial freedom: the writings of philofophers had 
diffeminated a very general belief that trade is to be courted by in- 
duitry, but not to be forced by fighting: that all monopolies in 
trade are the offspring of a falfe policy; and that mutual reitrictions 
on commerce are remains of barbarian and folly. But the time is 
not yet come for ideas of this kind to have any pra¢tical effect on the 
councils of princes. The definitive treaties, did fuch ideas prevail, 
would huve before this time been confummated. But each party 
looks upon itfelf not as a member of one enlarged community, but 
as an individual having a feparate intereft. Each endeaveurs to 
conclude a hard bargain with its neighbour, and hopes that time 
and accidents will furnifh the opportunity and the means of rifing 
in its demand, and extorting from the power that oppofes it fome 
important conceffion. Thus France waits for good news from Ine 
dia; thus the Dutch infift on the reftitution of all their foreign fet- 
tlements ; thus the Spaniards quibble about the article relating to 
the log-wood trade in the bay of Honduras; thus all the enemies of 
England, encouraged by her former facility, and prefent diftrac- 
tions, are bufily employed in inverting and urging pretentions. 
Senfible, that the treaties of {tates are no Gentinesennindh future 
attacks, the late belligerent powers ditarm flowly; and the naval 
preparations in France, England, Sweden, and Denmark, are a 
proof that a ftanding force at fea, is now judged as necetlary for the 
protection of commerce, as ftanding armies on the continent are for 
the protection of thrones, and the boundaries of kiogdoms. As 
greater armies are now kept on foot in times of peace, fo greater 
navies are kept up in like manner. Although peace be eftablithed 
for fome time between France and England, yet, a conteft of a 
mott ferious nature ftill goes on, while either power ts anxious to 
exceed its rival in naval ftrength. An attentive obferver is not 
fo much rejoiced at the pacification of February laft, as he is alarm- 
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ed at the never ceafing efforts of France to encreafe her marine, 
For fhould the naval power of France prove fuperior to that.of En. 
grand, the independency of the latter kingdom is gone for ever, 

‘he kingdom of France fo compact, populous, and difficult of ac, 
gefs tofhips of war, can eafily be-defended by its brave and nu. 
merous armies againft all the attacks of England. But Britain can. 
not in like ‘manner be defended, fhould fhe decline in her naval 
ftrength, againft all the attacks of France. Our extended and ac. 
eeffible coafts are to be defended only by a fuperior forte at fea. An 
Englifhman therefore cannot behold the efforts of France to encreafe 
_her navy, even at the moment of peace, without alarm. If her com. 
merce fhould be able to bear up the grandeur of her naval defigns, 
England muft become fooner or later a provinceof France. Should 
trade in that kingdom ceafe to be deemed a degradation, and the 
fons of the noblefie, as in England, become merchants, this is an 
event greatly to be feared. It is on the abfyrd prejudices of our 
neighbours againft the character of the merchant, rather than on 
the fuperiority of our fea ports, that the flourifhing ftate of our 
commerce has 0, Mee me But fhould thofe ideas, in this age 
of improvement, be banifhed from the court, and the menarchy of 
France; fhould the French cabinet,,in compliment to their new 
allies, affix an bonowr to the character of — fuch an ardous 
for manufactures and for trade would appear throughout the whole 
of that populous aud fruittul kingdom, as.would render it as cer: 
tainly the tirft powerat fea, as it is now the firft at land. 

The Englith ninifters, mot: ignorant of the importance af com: 
merce, or infepfible of the commercial views of France, meanly 
emulated that kingdom when it was too late, in the;courtthip of 
America, and granted tothe revolted colonics even more than they 
contended for, in the hope of recovering their favour. On this con: 
cu& we obferved at the time, that it appeared to us uncertain * 
** whether the condutt of England would infpire them with grati- 
tude, or inflame. them (which appeared the moft probable canjec 
ture;) with ideas of pride and ambition.” The event has untortu- 
nately juftified our apprehenfions. The Americans are inflamed 
with pride, ambition, and revenge. Every fhip from the weftern 
world brings frefh accounts of the cruelties exercifed in the colo 
pies againit the loyal fulyeéts of Brjtam: the rancour of the Ameri 
ricans is inveterate: nor is there any ground to hope that it will 
ever be fo far foftened by the lapfe of time, as to reftore the Englith 
to the prerogative of the moft favoured nation in North America. 
Prejudices and paffions are highly infeGtious, and are tranfmitted 
with wonderful facility from one generationto another. Where no 
caufe of quarrel exifts, fimilitude of habits, and one commion origin, 
are fources of endearment, and form among focieties, as among in- 
dividuals, no inconfiderable bond of union. But felf interett 
counterballances the attachment of kindred, and animolities fre- 
quently happen which proximity of blood only ferves to imbitter. 
At prefent, we are well aflured, there is a predilection in America 
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* Sce our Review of politics for March. 
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for the French nation, and a rooted hatred tothe name af Exgli/h- 
man. Is there any hope that this hatred will be converted into 
love? If ever this was to be expected, it was: at-the moment when 
that gracious and paternal fpeech from the thpone announced un- 
limited independence, and reminded the Americans of their natural 
conneétions with this country, with the moft fervent wifhes for their 
future profperity. If we Jook into —- we ean remark that the 
returning tavour of the people of England for their young and 
exiled monatch was exeited at a natural crifis, and flowed withva 
fudden and rapid current. But had length of time given ftability 
and authority to a new family, it isnot to be doubted that this re- 
flux of favour would never have taken place, and that the prejudices 
of the people, (as has been proved fince by matter of fact,) ‘againit 
the whole Houfe of Stuart, would have become inveterate. Let 
us not, therefore, be too fanguine in our hopes, that what has not 
been produced in the courfe of months, will yet be-brought about 
jn the courfe of years. A fhort time will put a period. ta that-race 
of North Americans, whofe early habits attached them to England, 
The fucceeding generation will conneét the idea of England with 
that of tyranay over their country, and that of France with friend- 
fhip, liberty, and glory. | 
Without determining the queftion whether the chance of regaining 
their affections, by the moft unbounded conceffions on our part, 
was a chance which in prudence ought to have been hazarded, we 
may now afhrm that it is. matter of regret that we did not keep faft 
noffetion of the ftrong holds which remained to us at the time of 
figning the preliminaries for peace, on the coaft of North America. 
Uf the Americans with their allies fhould have refufed to make peace 
pn the ground of wti pofidetis, (a circumftance which, had we perfe- 
vered a little time longer, would not have happened,) ftill, a cefiation 
of hoftilities had actually taken place, atruce between Great Britain 
gnd America had commenced, and the war of courfe would have 
janguifed in the other quarters of the world. The formalities of 
peace would have enfued, and Britain would not have been for ever 
difgraced, by abandoning the loyalifts. Retrofpects of this kind 
are indeed irkfome. But what if Britain, even now, fhould return, 
as far as poflible, to fuch a condu& as has juft now been hinted 
at? Keep pofleifion of Auguffine and of New-York. The condué of 
the Americans to the loyalifts will almoft juftify this meafure to the 
formality of negotiation and treaty ; but certainly will in the .com- 
pletet manner in the eyes of found policy, humanity, and good 
ye Such a meafure would be perfectly agreeable to the ideas of 
im who now rules the helm of flate, when he was in oppofition to govern- 
went*, and would not be unworthy of the vigour of his conduct ag 
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* Ceafe faid Mr. Fox from all hoftilities; hold the places you 
have, make a truce with the Americans on the footing of uti pofideris: 
amore defirable fituation for you cannot be imagined.—They will 
quarrel among themfelves, and make you the umpire of their dif- 
putes, 
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a minifter, although we are afraid it exceeds his wifdom. It is not 
to be imagined that France and Spain would immediately renew hof 
tilities on fuch an event, and the diftraétions in the American 
provinces would furnifh matter fufficient to exercife the prudeice 
of Congrefs. 

It is evidently the intereft of Great Britain, cut off as fhe now is, 
from all hopes of obtaining any preference in the trade with Ame. 
rica, to form alliances and commercial treaties in Europe. A new 
empire is rifing in the Eaft, which fhould confole us under 
the difappointment and mortification we have fuffered in the 
Wett. Ruffia abounds in all thofe productions which formed the 
moft valuable articles in our trade with America: timber, furs, and 
peltry of various kinds, red leather, linen and thread, iron, copper, 
fail-cloth, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, wax, honey, tallow, 
itingglafs, linfeed oil, foap, potafh, train oil, and feathers. Betides 
thefe articles Ruffia exports mufk, rhubarb, fperma-czti, cavear, 
caftor, with otherdrugs; and alfo raw filk from China and Perfia, 
And as England finds in this extentive empire fuch a variety of ma 
terials for the hand of induftry, fo alfo in this empire fhe will find, 
in proportion tothe progrefs of fociety, multiplied demands ior her 
various manufactures. A very confiderable trade has in faét been 
carried on between Ruffia and England for a long feries of years: but 
that trade would have been {till more contiderable, if Great Britain 
had not given fuch encouragement to her American colonies, and to 
the Linen Manuracturss oF [reranp., How far the fubmif- 
five and adulatory genius of the Britifh councils, of the prefent 
times, may think fit to continue that encouragement after all that 
has happened, we do not pretend to determine. But the nation at 
large will probably judge, not only that a commercial treaty with 
Ruffia is the real interett of this country, but that the prefent junc- 
ture of the affairs of Ruffia as well as of England, is extremely fa- 
vourable to its formation. | 

In oppofition to this fcheme it might be urged, that while there 
is a ray of hope that we fhall be able to regain the greateft hare of 
the American trade, it would be impolitic to form any treaty that 
- fhould exclude fuch an advantage, with a defpotic government ; and 
a government too, that is not without fymptoms of renouncing 
commerce, and returning to barbarifm. This laft part of the objec: 
tion, to fome of our Readers, may feem to need explanation. 

There is, at this moment, a faction among the nobles of Ruffia, 
who view the tefinements of the court, the progrefs of commerce, 
and the introduétion of the arts and fentiments of civilized nations, 
with an eye of jealoufy and hatred : for thefe they confider as tending 
to undermine that ariftocratical, or rather princely power which 
was built on, and handed down to them from times of barbarity 
and ignorance. Sentiments of this kind prevailed among many of 
the cavaliers or country gentlemen in the days of our King Charles 
II.* Should this faction, which, it is needlefs to fay, is diametri 
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* See the Interefts of the Princes and States of Europe, by Sling! 
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cally oppofite to the ideas which now govern the court of Ruffia, on 
the death of the Emprefs, or any other occafion, be able to fubvert 
the reigning fyftem at Peterfburgh, all treaties of commerce with 
Ruta would be wholly infignificant. 

To all this it might be anfwered, that the light of fcience is al- 
ways progreflive even underthe moft defpotic governments, and that 
there is no inftance of any nation returning from a ftate of improve- 
ment to that of barbarity, without external violence, or a very ma- 
terial change in their torm of government. The prefent Archduke 
of Auftriais bred up in all the refinement of the European courts : 
and his fueceffors will be trained up in a fimilar manner. Trade and 
induftry will meet with his protection and encouragement: and were 
WE wife enough to fhew him that attention, which was paid by this 
nation to the King of Pruffia in fimilar circumftances, there is not a 
doubt but he would chiefly encourage the trade of England. The Ruf- 
fian army, it is to be hoped, is too much civilized, to renew the fcenes 
of a fuborned Demetrius, or in any other way to violate the natural 
right of fucceffion to the throne, in order to forward the views of 
avowed barbarifm. 

In the courfe of the prefent month, many important particulars 
have tranfpired with refpect to America. The Congrefs appears to 
to be unable to govern the particular States, and the particular Sates 
unable to govern particular diftri€ts and towns. ‘The people of thofe 
parts have learned the nature of power, and the origin of govern- 
ment. Numbers whom common fentiments and fituation unite in a 
common caufe, reduce thefe fentiments into the form of refolutions 
or laws ; and, in the prefent fluctuating ftate of affairs, defy the 
authority of their new governors. But this anarchy will fettle foon 
into regular government. The United Provinces of the Netherlands 
on their emancipation from Spain, were precifely in the fame pre- 
dicament, in which the States of America ftand at. prefent. The 
States General were not able to controul the particular provinces}, 
nor the particular provinces to controul particular towns. The au- 
thority of the General States was confirmed by the exercife of power, 
and that fafcinating reverence for government, which arifes from 
length of time. Repeated inftances of fuch vigour, as that which 
lately quelled the tumult in Philadelphia, will extend the authority 
of Congrefs over the provinces : and, an imitation of this conduét will 
extend the authority of the provinces over particular diftriéts and 
towns. This order of affairs will probably take place for fome time, 
But it will not be lailing. Iv the courfe of population, the provinces, 
proud of their ftrength, will probably quarrel with each other, and 
regard the decifions of Congrefs with much the fame degree of re- 
fpeét, that his Pruffian Majefty thews to the ban of the Empire: 
In fa&t, the States of America will one day refemble that Empire in 
many important particulars. Such a confederacy may at firft fight 
appear all powerful and irrefiftible. But divifions, and feparate in- 
terefts, wi l divide and diminifh the itrength of the whole: and 


~~ 





+ See the Duke of Rohan’s Difcourfe upon the divifions of Hol- 
land in 1618, fubjoined to his Memoirs. 
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¥hat Germany is to Europe, the United States of America will ly 
to the world. 

But while it feems highly probable that the United States of A. 
merica will fettle into fach a confederacy as the Swifs Cantony, 
without being enflaved by one head, and, confidered with refpeét to 
each other, appear im the light of a Commonwealth, it is difficult to 
predict what will happen to each particular province: whether there 
4s virtue in each fufhicient to mould it into the form of a Republic; or, 
whether the combinations of factious men will terminate in the govern. 
ment of a fingle family, or of an Ariftocracy, But of this we are certain, 
that it is by no means an eafy thing for acorrupted people, (and the A. 
pacyicans are certainly not more virtuous than the reft of mankind) to 
confiitute a Democracy. ** It was a curious {pectacle,” fays Montel. 
quien, ‘* inthe laft century to behold the vain efforts of the Englith for 
the eflablifiiment of Democracy. As thofe who had a fhare inthe direc. 
tion of public affairs were void of all virtue, as their ambition was in- 
flamed by the fuccefs of the moft daring of their members, as the fpi- 
rit of fagtion was fupprefled only by that of a fucceeding faction, the 
government was continually changing. The people amazed at fo 
many refolutions, fought every where for a democracy without be- 
jngable to findit. At length, after a ferics of tumultuary motions 
and violent fhecks, they were obliged to haye recourfe to the very 
government they had foodioufly profcribed.””. Whether America will 
ever bein a fimilar fituation te that which is here defcribed, time alone 
can difcover. It is certain, that when the news of independency 
arrived, a genera] anxiety prevailed, and a jealoufy of Congres, 
which from that moment to the prefent has continucd to increaie, 
It is but juftice however to acknowledge, that America has exhibit 
ed in this civil diruggle, not only the greateft talents, but alfo the 

reateft virtues. The profered bribes of Britain were rejected by the 
eading. men in Cengrefs with fcorn! and that at a time, when the 
iflye of the conteft could not but feem doubtful. But among the 
brighteft characters General Wafhington fines with diftinguifled 
luitve ; an able commander, and a virtuous citizen: a Julixs C/o 
without his ambition; a Sy4a* without his crimes. 

‘The provifional articles between Britain and her late cclonies be: 
ing now formally figned by the latter, and there being no doubt 
that the definitive treaties will be accomplifhed in a fhort time, we 
are now to confider North America as a great national confederacy, 
entered on the career of its political exiftence. At this period it is 
proper, that we advert to the moft remarkable circumfiances jn the 
fituation of this infant empire, And firit, we fliali lay before our 
Readers, a very exact and accurate ftate of that weight of public 
debt, which may be confidered by the Americans as part of the price 
of their independence. We fhall ftate the original fums by the:- 
felves; and the intereit by itfelf. We fall. diftinguifh the 
foreign from the domettic debts, and particularife the ftatcs aud 
individuals to whom both are owing, Our information on this 
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* Sylla voluntarily abdicated the Dictatorthip, after having waded 

to fupreme power through the blood of his fellow citizens. bial 
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head, and alfo what relates to the conftitutioa of Congrefs, and the 
population of North America, is derived from the mott refpectable 
and undoubted authority. : 


American FOREIGN Purtic DEBT. 


 Leovres. ‘ 
To the Farmers Genera! of France, 1,000,000 
To Monf. Beaumarchais in France, 3,000,000 


To France to the end of 1782, (including a 
loan in Holland guaranteed by France) 28,000,000 
To France for the year 1783, — -6,000,000 

















Total in livres, 38,000,000 
Converted into dollars a Livres § fous, 7:937,037 
Received on the loan in Holland 1,678,000 florins, 671,200 
Borrowed in Spain by Mr. Jay, x , 
Intereft due on the Dutch loan, 1 year, at 4 per cent. 26,848 
Total of foreign debt in dollars, 71885,085 
Domestic Dest, 
Loan Office, pry tt,463,802 
Joter¢d unpaid in 178r. 190,000 
ditto 1782, 687,828 
Credit to fundry perfons in treafury booke 633,042 
Army debt to 3 1{t December 1782, 6,635,618 
Unliquidated debt eftimated 8,600,000 
Deficiency in 1783 ditto ‘ 2,000,000 
Commutation of half pay to the army = 5,000,000 
Bounty to be paid to the privates §00,000 
reeves 34,T1s, 299 
Dollars ‘42,000,372 


INTEREST. 


_N. RB, ‘The ro millions borrowed from the UnitedStates of the 
Netherlands, for which France is guarantee, and the loans in Hol- 
land, are at 4 per cent. the reft of the foreign debt at 5 per cent. 

2.521557 j borrowed in Holland at 4 per ct. 100,862 81-100dths, 
§,363,514% retnainder at 5 per ct. ‘ 268,175 73-190dths. 
34,115,299 domeftic debt at 6 per ct. 2,046,917 4-100dths, 





Dollars 2,416, 8-100dths, 
To which add Public Debts as above Pig ae ‘ 


Publie Debts and Jatereft in Dollars 44,416, 3 3058-roodths. 
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Congrée/s and States of AMERICA. 
Members who attend in Congrefs at Philadelphia, -from the feveral 
States, 4th of June, 1783. 
New Hampfhire, §_Mefirs. White and Gillinan. 


Maflachufets ‘ Ofgood, Gothath, Higginfon, and Holton, 

Rhode Ifland, Collins and Arnold. 

Conneéticut, Dyer Woolcot and Ailfworth 

New York, Floyd and Hamilton. 

New Jerfey, Prefident Boudinot and Clark. 

Penfylvania, Mifflin, Wilfon, Fitzfimmons, Peters and 
Montgomery. 

Delaware Bedford and 

Maryland, *Lee, Helmefley and Carroll. 

Virginia, +Bland, Arthur, Lee, Jones, Mercer and 
Maddifon. 

North Carolina, Williamfon and Hawkins. 

Georgia, Not os } 

South Carolina, *Rutledge, Izard, Jervais, and Ramfay. 


Thus marked + have ferved in the America Army, and thus mark 
¢d * have been Governors of States. 

The ftyle of the Confederacy is ** The United States of America: 
but each State retains its Sovereignty, Freedom, Independence, and 
every Jurifdiction and right which is not erpref/y delegated to the 
United States in Congrefs. The free inhabitants of each State, (pav- 

rs, vagabonds, and fugitives excepted) are intitled to all privi- 

eges and immunities of free citizens in the feveral States. No 
State without the confent of the others in Congrefs, is to fend or re- 
ceive an Embafly or enter into any Conference with any’ King, 
Prince, or State; nor fhall any perfon in office under the United 
States, or any of them accept of any prefent, emolument, office or 
title from any King, Prince, or foreign State: nor fhall the United 
States in Congrefs ailembled grant any title of Nobility. No two 
or more States fhall enter into any treaty without the confent of the 
Continental Congrefs. No veflels of war, or body of forces, are 
to be kept up in peace by any State, except fuch as are deemed ne- 
ceffary by Congrefs. When land forces are raifed for the common 
defence, all officers under the rank of Colonel fhall be appointed by the 
ftate that raifes them. ‘Taxes fhall be laid and levied by. thé Legifla- 
tures of the feveral States, but the quota to be paid by each is fixed by 
Congrefs, according to the valuation of land. The Continental Con- 
refs is the laft refort, on appeal, in all difputes between two or more 
tates. Delegates are to be annually appointed by each State, to 
meet in Congrefs on the firft Monday in November, but each State 
may recall its Delegates within ‘the veart, and fend others for the 
remainder of the year. No perfon is to be a Delegate for more than 
three years in fix, nor, whilfta Delegate, can he hold any office u» 
der the United States for which he receives any Emolument. Each 
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State is to maintain its own Delegates: And im determining Quef- 
tions in Congrefs, each State has one Vote. The Congrefs appoints 
a Committee to fit in the recefs of Congrefs, confifting of one Dele- 
gate from each State. Adjournments muft not be longer than fix 
months. They are to publifh the journals of their proceedings (ex- 
cept fuch as require fecrecy) monthly: And the yeas and xays on 
any quettion fhall be entered on the journal, if defired by a Dele- 
gate who fhall alfo have a tran{cript of it to be laid before his State. 

No ftate can fend more than feven members, or lefs than two: 
nor can a ftate be reprefented, or be entitled to a vote on any quef- 
tion, unlefs two of its members attend in Congrefs. Seven ye 
reprefented make a Congrefs. Seven {tates mutt agree to determine 
any queftion, except fuch as relate to money and peace or war: in 
thofe cafes nine muft agree. Adjournments are determined by a 
majority of ftates prefent. 

POPULATION. 

By an accurate eftimate, ic appears that America has loft 
eighty thoufand men by the accidents of the prefent war; a very 
) confiderable part of thefe have died in fhips, prifons, and jails. The 

return of white inhabitants in Conneéticut this year has this remark- 
able difparity betweeen the number of males and females. The 
| males are fewer than the females by fix thoufand. 
. An Eftimate of the white inhabitants of the United States of 
America, to be made the bafis of affeflment for the year 1783, im 








the refpective States. 

) Inhabitants. | Proportions of 1000, 
New Hamphhire 82,200 34 : 

; Maffachufets Bay 350,000 147 

j Rhode Ifland 50,400 31 

[ Connecticut 206,000 - — §% 

d New York 200,000 84 

0 New Jerfey 130,000 $4 

¢ Penfylvania 320,000 134 

t Delaware 35,000 1§ 

Maryland 220,700 92 

n Virginia 400,000 167 

ie North Carolina 220,000 84 

4° South Carolina 170,000 a1 

y Georgia 26,000 It 

| 2,389, 300 £. 1000 

0 The great length to which this article has run obliges us to poft- 

te pone many other particulars relative to North America, as alfo fe- 

e veral obfervations on the ftate of our affairs in the Eaft and Weft- 


Indies to our next number. 

We haften to a conclufion, but cannot omit to obferve, that the 
fafe arrival in Cadiz, of the Spanifh flota, having on board near 
eight millions fterling, fhould be a matter of joy to all manufac- 
turing countries.—Much of this treafure will make its way into 
Fagland, and remedy, it is to be hoped, the prefent fcarcity of mo- 
ney. The difmifion from his office, of the Lord Advocate of 
Scot- 
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Scotland, which is n6-doabt aprélude'to other changes in thy 
country, is confidered as 4 fpirited meafure, and has roufed 4 
pretty general curiofity to. know thé confequences. Civil, ec. 
clefiaftical, and literary ‘preferment in the Scotch wa a 
and other parts of that country, was generally underttood 
to be very ‘much under’ the direftion of Mr. Dundas. and his 
friend Dr. Robertfon. The public curiofity is nor a little ex 
citéd to know the. various effects that may arife, in a country that 
is now animated by a paffion for reformation, from the late appoint. 
ment to the office of Ford Advocate, of a gentleman who in the 
General Affembly has unifofinly maintained the claims of the peo- 
ple; from ‘the preponderancy of the intereft of Sir Thomas Dundas 
and his friends in the city of Edinburgh, over that of the Duke of 
Buceleugh, and the Houfe of Arnifton; and from all thofe other 
changes which thefe. we have, mentioned prognofticate. To thefe 
we fhall make it our bufinefs to be attentive, dnd whatever is mot 
worthy of obfervation wé fhall communicate in another Number of 
this undertaking. m a 
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